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No. 2439. SATURDAY, JULY 25, 1874. — 
OTES A ND D QUERIES. HICHESTER LITERARY SOCIETY Wy RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
N 2, oppien tty MEOHANIOS INSTLTOTE, suse | saat Sees ee RRR TATION eT 
A to . 
erat SSeS eT being VACANT by. aes of, Mr. “Hills s the Committee | THOMPSON, Studio, ss, Wiem ees 
The CASES for BINDING may be had, price le. ; by post, 12. 2d. Ions from Persone who may be willing to discharge ving * cs ot | [| NDIAN _ PHOTOGRAPHS tobe SOLD (the 


the GENERAL INDEX to the FOURTH SERIES (1868 to 1878) 
now ready, bound in cloth, price 68. 
Published by John Francis, 20, Wellington-street, Strand. 


OYAL ACADEMY of Abts. —NOTIOR— — 
From MONDAY, Jui aye h, INDAY, Angus 

ias inclusive, the XHIB TION (lighted with gas) will be OPEN 

from 8 to and durin; i pore the ah. for Admis- 

sion, de for the. ‘Onbeloane, wi be reduced to Sixpence. The 

Charges during the day time, from 8 a . to 7 P™., will be as usual. 

No person Will be admitted between 7 and 8 p..—‘The Exhibition will 
close on the Evening of MONDAY, August 3rd. 

By order of i Coun 
F. A. EATON, / 








—— SCIENCE CONGRESS, GLASGOW. 
September 30th to October 7th. 
President—The Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 
Presidents of Departments :—Jurispraden ace—The Right Hon. wort 
Moncrieff (Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland); Education—The Ri 
Hon. Lord Napier and Ettrick, K. = L tthe Right Hon. ae 
Playfair, C.B. F.R.S. M. 


P.3 —Sir George Cam: cn 
pression + Crime Section—Frederick it Esq. ; Council— 
_ d particnless may be had on application at the Office, 
1 Pim atest, wade phi, W.C. 
‘ ©. W. RYALLS, General Secretary. 
PemirERs PENSION, ALMSHOUSE, and 
RPHAN ASYLUM CORPORATION.—A 


Special "General 
Meeting of the Subscribers, held on MONDAY, J ae 13, the following 


were elected :— 
INMATES of the ALMSHOUSES at WOOD GREEN. 


John Riz, aged 68 1,099 Votes. 

Harriet Greig, aged 73 . 1,053 ,, 
ELECTED on the ‘ORPHAN ‘ASYLUM FUND. 

Thomas William Hunter, aged 10.. 








700 Votes. 
e2 's. "HODSON, Secretary. 


CURATOR, i me 
Residence, or those of URATOR and SECRET. 
Resident. Some Knowledee C4. History and pt 


indispensable. arried. 
Auptentions to be a to W. Haines, Esq., Hon. Curator, 
N Pallant, 


Chichester. 


IVERPOOL ROYAL INSTITUTION 
SCHOOL. 
Rev. HENRY J. JOHNSON, M.A.. Christ's 


— recent] of the Masters of Ch Ay A - 473 
inted inted HEAD 3 MASTER of the die i Schock. The School will 
be E-OPENED, by Mr. Johnson, on the 5th of August. 


GEFTON HOUSE, WEST DERBY, near 
LIVERPOOL, 


Conducted by the Misses ACKERLEY, 
Who devote themselves to the Education of a limited number of 
Young Ladies, and who, in their Establishment, combine 4 advan- 
aaa comforts of Private Tuition with the emulation of 


In their endeavours to ensure the eto of their Evpie ia 
KERLEY are assisted by 


every branch of ame, S the Misses 
most talented Professors from YF 
SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on WEDNESDAY, August 18th. 


DUCATION in GERMANY. a Pastor of the 
(resi 














Property = Bapein-— Tee Vols., containing 107 
Bo d Shear 4. ont 10) P hs of Indian » 
urpe an Shen aes f { by 10 ) otographs o: = Scenery, 





Architecture, = gilt 
Picture pro itled. Prive 30 30 Guineas—Apniy to Manion & Co., 
22 and 23, 
FRERORTER (Verbatim, good Summarist), Skzeton 
and VEADER WRITER, | SUB-EDITOR, requires imme- 
diate RE-ENGAGEMENT. igh recommended.— Reroarr, Syden- 
ham’s Library, Bournemouth. 





HE PRESS.—A VERBATIM REPORTER, 
able Condenser and Paragraphist, who can also Sub-Edit and 
Oy SS eT 
L. C., Baily’s Library, Ciren: a ” 


HE EDITOR and SUB-EDITOR of a Bi-Weekl 
Newspaper and Review wish for an as BE.eness 
MENT where — acknow 
smart Writers, 
objection oa abi 
Kilburn, Lon London. 





can work together. ~~. > 
Verbatim and mi lve. s eportere So o 
—Address Kditor, Post-office, 





a’ agar and OTHERS.—WANTED, by 
Gentleman, having some spare time, 

EX’ AES REFERENCES from Works in the Lib: 
of ty BRITISH USEUM, or - Literary Work of any kind. § 





Lutheran Church, D.D. of the Unie i itti id- 
ing jn the kingdom of Hanover), of g oh he. in cs 
receives TWO PUPILS to BOARD oth bis Family. 


French, Classica Mathematics, and the comforts of an English home. 
Terms, inclusive, 1001. per annum.—For —— and — apply 
personally, or by letter, to Ropert von Gieun, Esq  Syden E.. 
or ALFRED Horwoop, Esq., Longton Grove, acabene,! = 
DUCATION at ZURICH.—Mr. F. Dez Bavupiss, 
formerly one of the Assistant-Masters at Wellington Coll 
receives a limited number of PUPILS, ard will have ACANCI 
in pao gol = house is healthily situated, 
is arranged to suit Engl: b 








Gray’s Inn Chambers, 20, High Holborn. 


EOLOGICAL MINERALOGY. — Six Etz- 
MENTARY LECTURES on ROCKS and METALLIC La a 
ue adapted to a Juvenile Audience, will be given by Professo: 
TENNANT, at his Residence, 149, Strand, W.C ,on AUGUST 345, 
6,7and 8,at 10 a.m.and3p.m. Terms :—Half-a-Guinea for the Course. 


68 

Af and is able to offer, in addition to French 
German, and the usual subjects of a liberal Education, epee eee 
for the study of Physical and Mechanical Science. 
es the ae ity of attending the Lectures of the Polytechnic 

School, on ering, Agriculture, and other branches of A LT aan 
Science.—For See sas references apply to F. De Baupiss, Wiesen- 
strasse, Seefeld, Zuri: 











Professor TENNANT will probably afterwards repeat the El: 
lectures on Mineralogy and Geology given during last Easter = 
Christmas Holidays. 


) ADAME RONNIGER is now arranging DaTEs 
for SHAKSPERIAN READINGS and for En ‘AL and 
other LECTURES. New Lecture for thisSeason, MARIA THERESA. 
Madame R. wili lecture in London in November, and will visit the 
Midland Counties in February for Shaksperian Readings and 
ures. 
Pupils for Dramatic Reading and General Elocution received by 
Rownicer, at her 1, Abingdon-villas, Kensingt 
don 











ARISIAN HOME.—Madame AUGUSTE 

ALBITES receives a few BOARDERS. Family Comforts. Fine 
Site. Terms moderate.—Address Vitta Manriz, 29, Rue St. Denis, 
Courbevoie, prés Paris. 


ATHEMATICS and PHYSICS.—Mr. F. Hume 
TALBOT, M.A., late Junior Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
First-class in Mathematics and Natural Science, receives a few 
PUPILS in a country home, and prepares them for the Army and 
Military Colleges, the Universities and the Scientific Professi: 





jons.— For 
further particulars apply to Mr. F. H. Ta.nort, Speen, Newbury, Berks. 





UNDER SPECIAL ROYAL PATRONAGE. 


i ADAME CLARA SICARD begs to announce 
that she is srrengie re: for Autumn and Winter Tours with 
her celebrated §& SPERI and USICAL LECTURES, 
Vocally illustrated a MMos RA ENGE SICARD, and requests the 
ae of of early application to Pausey’s Library, ‘127, Fulham- road, 
mdon, 
South W rales in September ; opening at ——— (Mon. 2 os and 31st. 
Scotland, October ; opening at Athenzu trapraer, 





NIVERSITY LOCAL EXAMINATIONS.— 
METROPOLITAN CENTRES for GIRLS.—Regulations and 

all other information can be obtained by writing to the Hon. Local 
Secretaries. The next Cambridge Local Examination will on 
MONDAY, December 14, and the latest day for entry is October 10. 
London Hon. Sec. , Mrs. Wu. Bursory, 15,8t. Geo e’s-terrace, Queen’s- 
fate, 8.W. ANNING, 35, Blom- 
eld- L ’ ss J. E. Lewin, 
Park, 62 Islington Hon. Sec., Mrs. J. L. 
amination will begin a MONDAY, May iy 5, and “= Fesulntions 


are now ready. Sec., London Centre, Rosy, 98, 
Gardens-square, 


LONDON 





INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 
" SPRING GROVE, W. 
pecial advantages in Science, Mathematics, and Modern orn Langunem, 
for Competitive Examinations. % &P to ~~ Pupils. 
pectus, apply to the Principal, H. R. Lape. 


AC CLERGYMAN, M.A. Cambridge and Wrangler 
Prizeman of his College. living in a most healthy part of k- 
shire, TAKES SIX PUPILS. References to his own Rector and 
bo the neighbouring Clergy and Parents of former Pupils. Terms 
erate. Station on Great — Railway, two miles.—Address 
Kev. A. H. Rowsrock, Stevento 


O PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN.—A PRO- 
FESSOR at First-Class West-End Schools can Place a roune 
LADY, at less than half terms, as PUPIL, to receive Board a 
yey with Accomplishments. No services whatever required. 
—Address B., 9, Harbour-road, Camberwell. 


RIVATS TUITION.—Unusual advan 
Ba" f Leaving Home.—The RECTOR of a CO 
PARIS x situated 24 miles from London, assisted by 
his Daughter fie honours Cambridge University Examination 
for Women), RECEIVES THREE PUPILS.—Address F. E. G., 
essrs. Biver, = pt , Hanover-square. 








es for 


Highest references iven.— Address D. F., Mr. 
De Knock, Library, Clifton-road. vale. 


O NEWSPAPER FRorataroes—A Gen- 

A, ~ who has City Offices hard ternoster-row, and not 

m Fleet-street, can undertake the PUBLICATION of a NEWS- 

PAPER or MAGAZINE. —Address Jupex, Mr. Holmes’s, 66a, Pater- 
noster-row. 








NOTICE.—BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


ESSRS. BAGSTER’S CATALOGUE. 
Illustrated with Specimen Pages. By post, free. 
Samuel Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, 

A NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION OF 

& A. CHURCHILL’S CATALOGUE of 560 

MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
This Edition possesses the om cory —_ Features :— 
Cee ee eas ot apace, had ben 
sev rks w 
p+, recent Editions, * orwan — 

3. The Nu 
4. 

5. 





mber 0! contained in each Work. 

The Date of Publication of each Work 

. A full Index to Titles and 8 

*,* A Copy will be sent on receipt of one ane for postage. 
11, New Burlington-stree 


Just published, free for one stamp, 


HE NATURAL HISTORY and SCIENTIFIC 

BOOK CIRCULAR, No. 9, JULY, containing Valuable Works 

on Botan, , Chemsiatry, ponels = . Entomology. General Natural His- 

tory, Geo. ecology, M thology, &c.—Wa. Wes.ey, 28, Essex- 
street, Strand, Lenten. 


Or BOOKS. — Natratr & Bonn’s CATA- 
LOGUE fe 1874. Part II. Containing Choice English and 
Foreign Books, in Beez Class of Literature, is now ready. Post-free 


for one stamp. braries ee pare hased. 
23, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, W.O. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One 

according to the oupply required. All the best New 
French, an on pectuses, with 
Lists of “New Publications, gratis and post free.—*,* A Clearance 
Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly. volnasll prices, 
m be had, free, on application. —Boorn’s, CuuRton's, Hope- 
80N . SC Saunpers & Oriey’s United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, 
near ic. 


facilitate Refs 














Regent- 


ea to any amount, 
Books, English, 








PARENTS.—A Military Tutor, inning a 
Class for the Public and _—s Bee = will 


RECEIVE FOUR BOYS upon Two-thirds his 
F. R.A. 8., 14, Buckingham-street, Brighton. 


GERMAN GENTLEMAN wishes to occupy 
his leisure time by TRANSLATING either GERMAN or 
FRENCH.—Address D. Z., 296, Vauxhall Bridge-road, 8.W. 








) ISS CASSAL will RE-OPEN her SCHOOL 
ieee September 24th.—3, College Villas-road, South 


ONTINENTAL TOURS.—Dr. Lots, of Edin- 
burgh, Author of ‘ The Tourist’s Conversational Guide, &c., will 
be happy to ACCOMPANY a FAMILY or a PARTY (Ladies or 





AMDEN HOUSE, CLAUGHTON, 
4 ear BIRKENHEAD. 
A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Conducted by 
The Rev. T. M. DICKSON, M.A., 
late Senior Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge, and Curate of 
St. Giles’s, Cambridge, and of St. Thomas’s, Charterhouse, London 
(formerly Second Master of Marlborough School, — Head Master 
of the Grammar School, Berwick-upon-T weed); and by 
Mrs. T. M. DICKSON. 
eae great aim of the School is to combine the highest Classical 
Scholarship, and the Study of the Modern Languages. and the other 
tubjects that have been introduced into the Competitive Examina- 
tions, with Domestic Training and all the Comforts of Home, ia one 
“ the healthiest districts in England. Special facilities are 
or acquiring a thorough knowledge of the French and German 1 Lan- 
es. The highest references can be given. 
The SCHOOL RE-OPENS on the 30th of JULY. 
For Prospectuses and terms apply to the Rev. T. M. Dickson. 





) through the finest parts of the Continent -—Address, to the 
lst of August, 18, Gidmore-place, Edinburgh. > One 


GcBOoL PREMISES, containing 22 Rooms, TO 
BROADSTAIRS, on the Cliff ; healthily and beai 

large Garden. Alterations be 

W. HARRISON, Albion 





situated; Detached House, with 
made to suit a substantial fiat ‘tenant. Apply to 
House, St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet, Ken’ 


OVE’S CATALOGUE of RARE ETCHINGS 

and ENGRAVINGS, by the most esteemed Ancient and Modern 

Masters, forwarded by or two penny stamps.—81, B |-TOW, 
London Established ¢ above Sixty Years. 


O© NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN, COL. 
LECTORS of WORKS of ART.—A small PICTURE by JA 
STEEN for DISPOSAL, in perfect preservation, worthy of a p! in 
any Collection. price 150 Guineas. Any Gentleman 
can have Cards to View by = their Name and Address to T. G., 
Esq., care of Mrs. Mance, 20 street, Grosvenor-square.—No 
Dealers need apply. 











Salez by Auction 
IN CHANCERY.—ARROWSMITH v. ARROWSMITH. 


Valuable Engraved Steel and Copper Plates of the Maps and 
Atlases of the late Mr. JOHN ARROWSMITH, F.R.G.S., &e. 


— HODGSON will SELL b AUCTION, 
t to an Order of the High Court made in 
the shore _— and with the a ore Court 2 tie Vice-Chancellor Sir 
M mmo the Judge to whore 
‘ ao twlect street 


end), 
olock 5 Lm Wine ‘Whole of the ‘isable EN. 
OPPER PLATES ofthe MAPS andATLASES 
ROWS RMITH PF 


{the late Mr. JO 
"Cat r f Mesers. Jounson & Coors, pat, 


es it -- 
juare, and Aw 


place, Doctors’ 
HS Year N 2, aa Solicitor, Barnard (a t —— Darlington ; of Messrs. 
. |- Dovte & Epw. 


Solicitors, 26, Care: ; of Messrs. Hewitt & 
t7 — Solicitors, 27 » Ely-place ; and of the Auctioneers, as above, 
Specimens may ‘also be see 
IN CHANCERY.—ARROWSMITH #, ARROWSMITH. 
Libra AM yy and Effects of the late Mr. JOHN ARROW- 
SMITH, F.R.G.S., &c.; on the Premises, No. 35, Hereford- 

square, S.W. (close "to the Gloucester-road Station. ) 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
made in 








4 pursuant to an Order of the High Court of Chan 
the above Cause, and with the approbation of the Vice-Chancellor 
Sir JAMES BACON, the Judge to whose Court this Cause is ieee. 
ms Vm a Mo. 35, Hereford-square, pe, Breyton, & 8.W.,on THU RS- 

. 1 o'clock precise! [SORLLANBOUS 
HISAR of the Fetuiture, Silver PlateOsime, and sther Effects. 
a ¢ Househo! rniture, an 
May be viewed the day pty had. 
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Sales by Auction 
Music and Musical Instruments. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
MONDAY July 27, a COLLECTION of ANCIENT and MODERN 
MUSIC; also an ASSEMBLAGE of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
Piametertes. Violins, Violonceilos, Wind Instruments, a 
der 7 (by Rudall), &c. 
ogues on receipt of two stamps. 


The Library of JOHN POWER, Esq., Author of ‘A Handy 
Book about Books,’ &c. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, gay 29, and Two Following Days, at) 10 minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, - e LIBRARY of JOHN POWER, Esq., author 
of ‘A Handy about Books’; comprising a good Collection 
of Works by Standard pw Rann including Boydell’s Illustrations of 
Shakspeare— mene’ annals of the Artists of Spain, 3 vols.—Museum 
of Paint ting and Sculpture, 17 vols.—Harding’s Principles and Practice 
of Art—Holy Bible, i lustrated by Doré, 2 vols. —Meyer’s British Birds, 
Ae ye reys’s British Moths and eon 3 vols.—Curtis’s 
Botanical Third Series, by Sir W. Hooker, 28 vols —Edin- 
— h Review, from ‘the commencement to 1870, 132 vols. Works on 
lo-Saxon Literature, Bibliography, and General Literature—Trans- 
ionsof the Obstetric Society, 15 vols.—rare Treatises relating to the 
American Indians, &c. 
Catalogues on receipt of four stamps. 


The Library of a Collector, dc.; also Righty Dozen of fine Claret 
(the Property of a Gentleman). 
re PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
BARLY A AUGUST, a SELECTION of BOUKS from the Library 
a Collector, fan A wepage, 5 Travels, and Works relating to 


merien, 3 from the Library of the Emperor 
San "Biography, 
0 


includin, 
Silver Cy 











Theology, Classics—Specimens of 

rks on Bi liography and the Art of Printing— 

‘ragment of a ury Primer, by’ Kyngeston & Sutton, 1557—an 

Elzevir en of Thecvaiiee with Aatogeaph of Molidre- the first 

— Polyglot Psalter—Works relating to Scotland—Interesting 

85.—Cruiks! in &c. Also about 80 Dozen of fine CLARET (the 
Property of a Gentleman). 

Catalogues are preparing. 


et bet st b> © 
he) ted 








Re WEIPPERT, a Bankrupt.—Stock of Music Plates and 
C / 


‘opyrights. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
MONDAY, August 17, and Two Followin Dore, the important and 
valuable STOCK of COPYRIGHTS of WEIPPERT & OU., Music 
Publishers, of Regent-street (in liquidation), phen about 7,000 
Pi nee, by Order of the Trustees. 

eS Saag of the Works may be seen athe Friday and Saturday prior 

to the Sale. Catalogues are preparing. 





Valuable Collection of Minerals. 
MESSRS. 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
Ai & AUCTION. me sec ee House, No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 
saly , at 1 o'clock precisely, a valuable COL- 
Licrion” ¢ MINER S, the Property of a Gentleman giving up 
collecting ; comprising specimens of many of the Rarer Species, some 
of which are now no longer to be obtained, the greater part originally 
eattorted the well-known Mineralogist, Henry Heuland, and bearing 
his printed and autograph labels. It includes one of the finest speci- 
— extant of the Ruby from St. Gothard. 
____ May be viewed the Saturday prior. | 


Collection of Drawings and Engravings, the Property of a 
Gentleman, deceased. 
MESSRS. 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 
of wy Oe P. tty and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, 
have received instructions to SELL _ by AUCTION, at their House, 
pase 13. Wellington street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY. July 29, 
d Following Deg at’ 1 o'clock precisely, a COLLECTION of 
oe Wier’ and ENGR RAVINGS, the Property of a_ Gentleman, 
deceased, and of an Amateur ; the Drawings comprising a by 
Daniell, H. Wilson, J. M. W. Turner, Rowlandson, W. Oliver, 
J. M. Wri ht, peeghoned, Austen, G. 8. Shepherd, Varley, &e.—the 
Works of lozzi his Pupils— Fine Engravings after Sir Joshua 
——— and Sir Robert range—Etchings by the Uld Masters— 
Port: — Book Iitustrations — Miscellaneous Prints — Works of 
Hi a Portfolios, & 
ay be viewed the day prior, and Catalogues had ; 
receipt of four stamps. 


Collection of Pottery, Porcelain, and a the Property of 
@ well-known Connoisseur 
MESSRS. 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
an AvoTION at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, 
HEUTION, ~h FRIDAY, J . oat 3. 31, C 1 o'clock precisely, a CO 
e Pro ~r! 


LAIN oo CURIUSITIEs, 
bw perty of coment 
ire, 


Catalogues may be had. 





bie raehs 





if by post, on 





Re comprising Early Stafford- 
re, Salopian aud Leeds Pottery—Worcester, especially some_fine 
Examples of Transfer Printed China—Bow Vases, and a Set of Bow- 
handled jives—Chelsea—Rockingham, &c.—undoubted Specimens of 
Lowestoft China—a Piece of the celebrated Ow! Service—a = Italian 
Majolica ,_Dishes—Delft Vare, &c. —Early Playing Cards of the 

and Eight Centuries—some important illustrated 
Works on Art, &c. 


May be viewed ‘two days prior, and Catalogues had; if by post, on 
receipt of two stamps. 








Art Sale. 


flee be SOLD at AUCTION, September 28th next, 
alk MUMIOR, = @e Saloon of ‘the Royal Odéon, under the 
opets ndersigned, the famous CULLECTION of 
A CIENT: ORIGINGL OLL PAINTINGS, principally of the Nether- 
Jandish School, of the best Masters, formeriy in the possession of Mr. 
CARL TRIEPEL. The Paintings are in excellent condition and 
well preserved, and — attention of Amateurs, as well as Superin- 
tendents of Museums, wore? called to this rare opportunity 
acquiring Works of’ A high merit. In direct connexion with the 
7 there will be another Auction Sale, likewise of highly valuable 
Original Vil Paintings, from Inheritances and Private Property, com- 
— be. aged Master Wor! 
b ng bot! th Collecti are to be had at the Gummi 
Book Store (6 (G. Beck), Ffandhausstr., No. 9, in Munich, and through all 
Home and Foreign Booksellers and Art Dealers, who will also, like the 
undersigned, receive Orders for both of the above Sales. rice of 
por i 24 xr. (Kreutzer), 8. Whg. Inquiries are solicited (pre- 


COUNCILLOR DR. CARL FORSTER, 
Munich, July, 1874. Barerstr., No. 36 


Japanese China, Bronzes, 4c. 
R. J. So SEEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


Rooms, 38, Lp weet, Covent-garden, on 
TUBSDAY ry WEDNESDAY. July nd 29, at half-past 12 
o’clock precisely each day. an IMPORTATION from JAPAN, con- 
sisting of China Vases, Dishes, Cups and Saucers, Teapots, Bronzes 
° ny peaeaaaal of the beautiful Satsuma Ware, Fans, Embroi 
erles, 
May be viewed the morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 











Shells. 
Me: J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on 
FRIDAY, July31 at half-past 12 o’clock precisely, the COLLECTION 
of VALUABLE SHELLS formed by M. LOUIS GUERIN, de 
Buzangais, France. 
_On view the morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


VHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 285, 
JULY, was published on SATURDAY LAST. 
Contents. 








= 


. OCEAN WARFARE. 
II. The SPEAKER’S BIBLE. 
III, NASMYTH’S PHYSICAL HISTORY of the MOON. 
IV. MOTLEY’S LIFE and DEATH of BARNEVELDT. 
V. HALL’S MODERN ENGLISH. 
VI. The CANON of BEAUTY in GREEK ART. 
VII. GUIZOT’S HISTORY of FRANCE. 
VIII. The CLEASBY-VIGFUSSON ICELANDIC DICTIONARY. 
IX. JOURNAL of HENRY, LORD COCKBURN. 
__ London: _Longmans and Co. Edinburgh : As and O. Black. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 273, 
is JUST PUBLISHED. 
Contents. 
I. The ISLE of WIGHT. 
II. PRIMITIVE MAN—TYLOR and LUBBOCK. 
III. The COUNTESS of NITHSDALE. 
IV. ENGLISH VERS DE SOCIEr®. 
V. MOTLEY’S JOHN of BARNEVELDT—DIPLOMACY [in 
the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
The LABOUR MOVEMENT at HOME and ABROAD. 
VII. JAPAN AS IT WAS and IS. 
VIII. VICTOR AMADEUS: a REVERSAL of HISTORY. 
IX. The STATE of the CHURCH. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


(THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
for JULY, No. CXIX. is now ready, price 6s. containing :— 
The DEPTHS of the SEA. 
DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS. 
LORD ELLENBOROUGH’S INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 
SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, and RELIGION. 
The PRIMZVAL ARCH ZOLOGY of ROME. 
FAR RUSSIA. 
The TORY ADMINISTRATION. 
FINGER RINGS. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 27 and $1,Paternoster-row. 


Pas FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
For AUGUST. 
Contents. 
The FIRST PARTITION of POLAND. By H. Von Sybel. 
Mr. FROUDE’S IRISH HISTORY. By J. E. Cairnes. 
IMAGINARY GEOMETRY and the TRUTH of AXIOMS. 
G. H. Lewes. 





VI. 





SPENFFPePypr 








By 


The YEAR of the ROSE. By Algernon Swinburne. 
FEDERALISM and HOME-RULE. ByE. A. Freeman. 
The REVOLUTION of SEPTEMBER, 1870. By Henri Rochefort. 
ON COMPROMISE. (Conclusion). By the Editor. 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 1-3. By George Meredith. 

Chapman & Hall, 198, Piccadilly. 





On Wednesday Next, at all Booksellers’, price One Shilling, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
for AUGUST, 1874. 


Contents. 
MR. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW STORY. 
. The FROZEN DEEP. By W. Wilkie Collins, Author of ‘The 
Woman in White,’ &c. Scene the First. 
A BURNING QUESTION. 


= 


ad 


3. BEN JONSON. 
4. UNCLE JOHN. By Major Whyte-Melville, Author of ‘Kate 
Coventry,’ * The Gladiators,’ &c. (Conclusion. ) 





PAGES on PAGES. 

WRITERS and REVIEWS. 

The RIVER STOUR. 

A MODERN REBECCA. 

PATRICIA KEMBALL. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. Chaps. 91, 22, 
an 


* pichard Bentley & Son, New Burlington-street. 
MHE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
for AUGUST, contains— 


OLYMPIA. By R. E. Francillon, Author of ‘ Earl’s Dene,’ ‘ Pearl 
and Emerald,’ ‘ Zelda’s Fortune,’ &c. (Continued.) 


OUR MODERN ARCHERS. By an Edinburgh Salisbury. 

LOVE in WINTER. By Robert Buchanan. 

GREAT TOWNS and their PUBLIC INFLUENCE. 
chester. By Sexagenarian. 

MEN and MANNER in PARLIAMENT. V. The Silent Member. 
By the Member for the Chiltern Hundreds. 

SCIENTIFIC PILGRIMS. By J. E. Taylor. 


SPNee 





II, Man- 











A RAMBLING STORY. Part1II. By Mary Cowden Clarke. 
________—sTondon: Grant t & Co. ‘Turnmill-street, E.C. 
SATURDAY, JULY 25, 1874. 
MR. WELBY PUGIN’S LETTERS IN FULL. 
A Weekly Penny Paper. 
to help themselves.” —Spectator. 


WATERSIDE SKETCHES. V. Midland Streams. By Red Spinner. 
SEAPORT and SEASIDE. By Henry W. Lucy. 
TABLE TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 
Price 1s.; free by post, 18. 2d. 

[HE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, 

THE GREAT LIBEL CASE. 

HERBERT v. PUGIN. 

_ CO ffice : : 1, Wine ¢ Office-court, Fleet-street. 

W OMEN AND Wos ik: 
Edited by EMILY PAITHFULL. 
“ Eminently tical, and intended to help those women who desire 

indo and Educational Bureau, Praed-street ; and 125, Fleet- 
stree 





Price‘One Shilling, Picture Cover ; post free, 1s, 94, 


CRIBNER’S MONT THLy, 
for AUGUST. PartIV. Fully np 


Contents: The Great South: In the Cotton States: aa 
Georgia and Alabama—My River: Poem—August wiles wad] 
Katherine Earle—** Sealed Orders”: Poem—a_ Lost i 
Music: The Uld State Koad: Poem— Whitelaw Reid (withe a : J ae 
—Studies of Some British Authors— Harvest : Poem—Some Brigra! 
of Martial—Cinnabar City—“ Our Mutual Friend” in Manuser 
Recollections of Charles Sumner—The Crisis in the National | 
testant Church of Geneva—Topics of the Time—The Old Qabj 
Home and Society—Culture and Progress—Nature and Science, Bteh. 





ings, &c. 
Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford. ‘street, Strand. 
MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW STORY, 
H RE E 


FEATHERS 
By the Author of ‘A Daughter of Heth,’ &., 
Is commenced in the CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for AUGUST. 





On the 29th of July (One Shilling), No. 176, 


[THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for Avcvg, 
Parevith Tuustrations by ps DU MAURIER and HELBY 
‘On 


ae agg ERS. With an Iilustration. 1. Master Ham 
im Crow. 3. Res Anguste Domi. 4. The Last Look Back. 
ST. ‘smeuas 


VICTOR HUGO’S ROMANCES. 
A ROSE in JUNE. Chapters 16, 17, 18. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY’S SECOND WIFE. 


MELANCHOLIA 
FAR from the MADDING CROWD. With an Illustration. vt Home 
Again: a Juggler. 35. At an Upper Window. 36. Wealth ip 


Jeopardy: the Kevel. 37. The Bt Storm: the Two Together. 38 Rain- 
one Solitary meets Another. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


y HE cOLONIEg 


Price 6d. 
Lagnipe ARTICLES 





Contents of No. XLV. 
Carnarvon’s Speech and the British Empire. 

Introduction of Chinese and Bags into Australia. 

The Canadian Reciprocity Trea 

Savings in England and in the Coionies compared. 

Attempted Assassination of Prince Bismarck. 

The Public Worship Regulation Bill. 
The Venomous Snakes of India and Australia. (Illustrated.) 
Oyster and Mussel Culture. 
CORRESPONDENCE— Home and Colonial. 


LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM 


Australia. ow A aoe 
South ‘Africa. 
West Indies. River P Plate, &c. 


Subscription, 28. 6d. per quarter, post free. 
Loudon, i. for pavettiomnentn, &c., 8. W. Silver & Co. 66 and 67, Cornhil) 
ondon. 


N EW CITY HALL, CHICAGO. — See the 

BUILDER of x * WEEK for View and Plan; also fer 

Ks, The Work at st. Paul's— 
Public Monuments in "Pranee-City Fruit Market, &. 
1, York-street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 


o 











MR. ARMSTRONG’S NEW POEM. 
Now ready, in feap. 8vo. price 68. cloth, 


ING DAVID; the Second Part of the 
of Israel. By GEORGE FRANCIS ARMSTRONG. 


By the same Author, in feap. 8vo. price 5. 
KING SAUL; Part I. of the Tragedy of Israel, 


“ Already indeed, by the publi- | violent but al unsuccessful 
cation of * *Bgone,’ th the writer has | efforts of remorse to find oblivion 
given evidence of progress in his | ina deliberate attitude of defiance, 
art, and another and considerable | the sense of the hollowness of king- 
step in advance is evidenced by the — when separated from the 
* Tragedy of Israel al ing Saui).’” ity of influeuce, and the Kings 
Pall Mali Gasette. still ager pre 4 his people, though 
bas It is a aeine work of the | biurr by despair, and 
d the by ‘the brute impulse 
power displ: layed in it is as remark- | of eel, jealousy ‘the 
able for the altitude it reaches as | predestined successor; have bem 
= the wide range it commands. | taken up one after the other in 
Mr. strong must henceforth | Mr. Armstrong’s drama in areally 
take rauk among the major poets | masterly manner. He has maie 
of his time.”— Examiner. | great way since the publication of 
“The character of Saul is de- | * gone,” and we can scarcely find 
inented Sowertully and compre- | a higher commendation for thet 
hensively—a character of coufu- | gedy of ‘King Saul’ 
sions of energies not quelled, but | that, in choosing his subjrct, ‘s 
stimulated from morbid oe. | author did not overtax his 
and utterly .. the gth.”—Saturday 


UGONE: a Tragedy. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6. 


POEMS, Lyrical and Dramatic. New Edition. 5s. 
London: Longmans and Co. 

















Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 248. 
QGUPERNATO RAL RELIGION: an Inquiry into 
the Reality of Divine Revelation. 


“The book proceeds from a man 
of ability, a cae canna and reasoner, 
whose 


more formidable ey of or 
thodoxy could well im: 
Whenever the history of Christian 
theology in the nineteenth century 
shall be written, a place of honour 
will belong to the avonymow 
author of ‘ Sapernasural Religion” 
Before etttering on the details 
of the book, it is simple justice # 
the author tosay that his acquaint- 
ance with the critical literature o 
his subject is as nearly os 
exhau-tive.... In Part I. the 
author has shown the futility o 
the @ priori argument in favour 
. In Parts IL. and LL 
he examines the evidence as to 
date and authenticity of the 
cords on which the miracles de 
pend. ..This part of the work is 
even better than the first.. We 
bound to add that the com 
cluding chapters prove the author 
to a warm friend of spiritual, 
though not iu the ordinary 
of the word, supernatural, rel 
gion. Whatever else the author? 
* Supernatural Religion’ may 
one thmg is certain, that beis® 
scientifically trained critic” 
Westmemater Review. 





in a judicial method. He writes 
like an earnest seeker after truth, 
looking around at all particulars 
— to his inquiries, and 

liowing up every question to its 
proper end. e have been struck 
with his complete mastery of the 
literature. He knows well all 
German and Dutch books relating 
to the criticism of the New Testa- 
ment, as well as the English ones. 
His scholarship, indeed, is appa- 
rent throughout....Along with a 
wide and minute scholarship, the 
unknown writer shows great acute- 
ness. He has the critical faculty 
in union with a calm spirit. Re- 
verent withal, his volumes be- 
speak the serious notice of every 
one concerned about the records 
of, religion.” ” — Athenaeum. 

“The writer of * Supernatural 
Religion’ has conferred a boon on 
all students of theology Calm 
and judicial in tone, fully ac- 
quainted with the facts of the case, 
and ee i in stating 
the ies, no 


London: Lorgmans and Co 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND EDITION, This Day, of 


The MARCH to COOMASSIE. By G. A. Henty 


(Special Correspondent to the Standard), Author of ‘The March to Magdala,’ ‘ All a4 Lost,’ &c. 1 vol. ats 
Now ready. 
“ For a careful and complete history of the western expedition, we can refer our readers with confidence to Mr. G. A. Henty’s 
parrative. ---- Mr. Henty writes extremely well, and he has en great pains to get at all the facts, and to form a judgment on 
all Ty more important operations of the campaign.” —Guardia: 


New Work by Elizabeth Cooper. 


The LIFE of THOMAS WENTWORTH, Earl 


of STRAFFORD, and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland) By ELIZABETH COOPER, Author of ‘The Lite of Arabella 
Stuart,’ ‘Popular History of America,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. [Now ready. 


Who came over with William the Conqueror? 


The CONQUEROR and his COMPANIONS. A 


New Historical Work. By J. BR. PLANCHE, Author of ‘The Recollections and Reflections of J. R. Planché,’ &. 
2 vols. 8vo. [Now ready. 


Notice.—A Parson in Transition, Interviewing a Mormon, The Gospel of Hell Pire, &c. 


HETERODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Free Thought 


in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. MAURICE DAVIES, D.D., Author of ‘Orthodox London,’ ‘ Unorthodox to 
&c. 2 vols. 8vo. [Now read 


“In two handsome volumes Dr. Davies has concluded his researches into the religious sects and denominations in “s 
around the City of London. Asa contribution to the history of religion, it is a valuable work.”—City Press. 


The GENTLEMAN EMIGRANT. His Daily Life, 


Sports, and Pastimes in Canada, Australia, and the United States. By W. STAMER, Author of ‘ Recollections of a Life 
of Adventure,’ &c. In 2 vols. post 8vo. (Now ready. 


“The author’s excellent advice cannot be too highly rated, it being the result of actual experience ; and intending gentlemen 
emigrants would do well to peruse these two volumes ere they embark upon any Colonial farming speculation.” —Court Journal. 


TRAMPS in the TYROL. By H. Baden Pritchard, 


Author of ‘A Peep at the Pyrenees,’ ‘ Beauty Spots of the Continent.’ With Frontispiece and Vignette by John Proctor. 
In 1 vol. (Now ready. 











TINSLEY BROTHERS’ WEW NOVELS, 
AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


The IMPENDING SWORD. By Edmund Yates, 


3 vols. 


Author of ‘ Broken to Harness,’ ‘ Black Sheep,’ ‘The Rock Ahead,’ ‘A “a Race,’ ‘A Righted Wrong,’ ‘The Yelle 
Flag,’ &c. [Now ready. 


By HENRY BELCHER. In 3 vols. 


A RICH MAN’S SECRET: a paroandl 
By the Author of ‘ A Blot on his Escutcheon,’ &. 7 s a 


A STRANGE LOVE. By Frank Usher, 


CRAMLEIGH COLLEGE: a Hew ) aawel, 


The VICAR’S GOVERNESS. By Dora 


RUSSELL, Author of ‘ The Miner’s Oath,’ &c. 3 vols. 


(Now ready. 
ROLLING IN RICHES: a New Novel. 
n 3 vo! 


[Now ready. 
SHALL I WIN HER? By James Grant, 


Author of ‘The Three Oxonians,’ &. In 3 vols. [Now read og Nt Ae og of War,’ ‘ Only an Ensen, ° eee the 
The SCARLET SHAWL: a New Novel. CICELY. By the Author of ‘Not ‘Without 
y RICHARD JEFFERIES. In1 vol. [Now ready. 


Thorns,’ ‘ She was Young and He was Old,’ * Lover and Husband,’ 
&c. 3 vois. (Wow ready. 


A HEART WELL WON;; or, the Life and FANTOCCINL. By Frank Barrett. In 2 vols. 
(Now lo 


Adventures of Arthur Oldfield. A Tale of the Modern Time. 
vols. (Now ready. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS’ POPULAR TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES, 
FOR SEA-SIDE READING. 


Uniformly bound in Illustrated Wrappers. To be had at every Railway Stall and of every Bookseller in the United Kingdom 


By the Author of ‘ Guy Livingstone.’ By Edmund Yates, By Justin M‘Carthy. 4 
BREAKING A BUTTERFLY. THE YELLOW FLAG. pete PA 
'TEROS. A WAITING RACE. 
MAURICE DERING, BLACK SHEEP. By Henry Kingsley. 
SWORD AND GOWN. A RIGHTED WRONG, HORNY MILLS, 
SANS MERCI. THE ROCK AHEAD. THE HARVEYS. 
BRAKESPEARE. BROKEN TO HARNESS. 


By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. By B. L. Farjeon. 
THE EARL’S PROMISE. JOSHUA MARVEL. 
HOME, SWEET HOME. GRIF. 
JOY AFTER SORROW. LONDON’S HEART. 


THE MANCHESTER REBELS. By, Wituram Harrison Ains- 
wortH, Author of * Old St. Paul’s,’ * Rookwood,’ ‘ Windsor Castle.’ 
aL. non S MEMORIES: a Domestic Story. 
MURPHY S MASTER; and other Stories. By the Author of * Lost | THE ADVENTURES OF DR. BRADY. By W. H. Russext, LL.D. 
_——- ‘Found Dead,’ * Cecil's Tryst,’ ‘A Woman's | yop WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. By the Author of ‘Cometh up 
THE GULDEN LION of GRANPERE. B: Antuony TROLLOP eS ae 
aD ge of * Ralph the Heir,’ ‘Can You Weusive Her? &e. ” A 1 Cnt TREASURE. By the Author of ‘ Lost Sir Massing- 
Canicgford. 6 + NETHERTON-ON-SEA. Edited by the late Dean of Canterbury. 
UND LOVE STORIES OF THE ENGLISH WATERING-PLACES, 
MISS FORRESTER. By the Author of ‘Archie Lovell.’ 
RECOMMENDED TO MERCY. By the Author of ‘ Sink or Swim.’ 
THE DOWER HOUSE. By Anniz Tuomas. THE CAMBRIDGE FRESH MAN ; or, the Memoirsof Mr. Golightly. 
UNDER WHICH KING. By B. W. Jounston, M.P. THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS (1867). With all the Original Illus- 
THE PRETTY WIDOW. By Cuaktes H. Ross. trations. Also the Second Series, for 1868, 


*.* The above may also be had, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. each. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, CATHERINE-STREET, STRAND.) 


G. A. Sala. 
GASLIGHT AND pavitene. 
HUMOROUS PAPE 


By sas aad of ‘Lost Sir > Mastingherd’ 
RPHY’S MASTER. 
x PERFECT TREASURE, 


LOVER AND HUSBAND. By the Author of ‘She was Young and 
He was Old,’ &. 


SAVED BY A WOMAN. By the Author of ‘No Appeal,’ * Gerald 
Hastings,’ &c. 








By Rosa Noucuette 


.. Ouipuant, Author of * Chronicles of 
ford. 

HE GREENWOOD TREE: a Rural Painting of the 
Dutch School. By the Author of *‘ Desperate Remedies,’ &c. 
EVERY-DAY PAPERS. By Anprew Hatuipay. 








MR. MURRAY'S 
ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 


—@~— 
HANDBOOK for LONDON. 3s. 6d. 


ESSEX, CAMBRIDGE, SUF- 
FOLK, and NORFOLK. 128. 


KENT and SUSSEX. 10s. 


SURREY, HANTS, and ISLE of 
WIGHT. 10s. 


BERES, BUCKS, and OXON. 

78. 6d. 

WILTS, DORSET, and SOMER- 
SET. 10s. 

DEVON and CORNWALL. 
138. 


GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, 
and WORCESTER. 8. 


SOUTH WALES. 7s. 
NORTH WALES. 7s. 


DERBY, STAFFORD, 
LEICESTER, and NOTTS. 9. 


SHROPSHIRE, CHESHIRE, 
and LANCASHIRE. 10s. 


YORKSHIRE. 12s. 
DURHAM and NORTHUM- 
BERLAND. 9. 


WESTMORLAND and CUM- 
BERLAND. 68. 


MAP of the LAKE DISTRICT. 
38. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—SCOTLAND. 9s. 
HANDBOOK—IRELAND. 12s. 





JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 


HENRY 8. KING & CO’5S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—~-—— 


THE HULSEAN LECTURES, 1673. 
The GOSPEL its OWN WITNESS. 


the Hulsean Lectures for By the Rev. STANLEY 
LEATHES, M.A., Minister of f St. Philip’s, Regent-street. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. fiuat out. 


THE REV. ARCHER GURNEY’S NEW SERMONS. | 


WORDS of FAITH and CHEER: a Mission 
of Instruction and Suggestion. By the Rev. ARCHER 
THOMPSON GURNEY, late of Paris. Orown 8vo. fi phe 9 


WAYSIDE NOTES in SCANDINAVIA. 


By MARK ANTONY LOWER, F.S.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 9s. 
(Just ready. 


#,* hte Vek Volume Ly + of Researches 
yy f the iy Histo’ sory. Ant oy ~ 
rations of the | ¥ gait 168 Lapendexy 
tk and orway, 


pa on Som. 


RUSSIA'S ADVANCE EASTWARD. Based 
on the Official Reports of Lieut. HUGO STUMM, German 
Military > to the Fi To , FS is 

other on_the 
Account of the Russian Army. By Capt. _ 4 VINCENT, 
F.R.G.8. Crown 8vo. with a Map, clo (Just out. 


SHAKESPEARE ARGOSY. Contain- 


ing much of the Wealth of < Ghelementy Wisdom and ‘ad 2 
pighabetion Arrange Classified, by Capt. A. F. 
HARCOURT. Crown 8yvo. ae (J feo 


NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘OCCUPATIONS OF A 
RETIRED LIFE” 


BY STILL WATERS: a Story for Quiet ~ 


Hours. By EDWARD GARRETT. Crown 8vo. bn 4 — 
trations, cloth extra, 68. (Just 


INTERESTING TRAVEL BOOKS, &c. 


1. CHANGE of AIR and SCENE. A complete Vade-Mecum 
for the Continental Tourist seeking Heal New Edition. 93. 

2. YACHT VOYAGE to SPITZBERGEN. By Capt. J. C. 
WELLS, R.N. Illustrated, 21s. 

8. TENT LIFE in NORWAY. By Husert Smiru. Second 
Edition. Illustrated, 21s. 





= ancient to 








The 





4. VIZCAYA; or, Life in the Land of the Carlists. Ilus- 
trated, 98. 

5. CUBA: the PEARL of the ANTILLES. By WALTER 
GOUDMAN. 72. 6d. 


6. The NILE without a DRAGOMAN. By Freprric Even. 
Second Edition. 7s. 

7. SOME TIME in IRELAND: a Recollection. 7s. 6d. 

8. aes yt a hy of Observation, By J. Macavutay, 
M.A. M.D. 78. 6d. 


Henry 8, Kmve & Co, 65, Cornhill ; and 12, Paternoster-row. 
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Now ready, fap. 8vo. 48. 


P 0) E M 
By META ORRED. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


ERDON’S MAMMALS of INDIA: a Natural 

; Hi of all all the Animals known to Inhabit Continental India. 
A Revised Royal 8vo. cloth, price 21 

J. Wheldon, 58, cue Queen-street, Lincoln’ 's Inn-fields, London. 


Just published, Third Edition, price 2s. 6d. crown 8vo. 


TREATISE on NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, 

and the Diseases induced by it ; with Observations on the Nervous 

Constitation, heredi and uired ; the Influence of Civilization 

in the Production of Nervous and the Co: ples of 

Treatment. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D., L.R.O.P., London. 
London : Longmans and Co. Paternoster-row. 











Preparing for immediate publication, 
4 PUBLIC WORSHIP REGULATION ACT. 
With a Classified Statement of its Provisions, Notes, and Index, 
By W. G@. BROOKE, M.A., Barrister-at- Law; 
Author of ‘ Six Privy Council Judgments,’ &c. 
Henry 8. King & Co. 65, Cornhill ; and 12, Paternoster-row. 
FIJI ISLANDS. 
Large 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, price 78. 6d. 
EN MONTHS in the FIJI ISLANDS. 
By Mrs. SMYTHE 
With Introduction and Official Documents 
By Colonel W. J. SMYTHE, Royal Artillery. 
James Parker & Co. Oxford; and 377, Strand, London. 


THE CHANDOS CLASSICS.—-TWO NEW VOLUMES. 
Price 1s. 6d. each, stiff wrapper (postage, 4d.); or cloth gilt, 2s. 
RIMM’S FAIRY TALES. 
Specially Adapted and Arranged for Young People. 


NDERSEN’S (HANS) FAIRY TALES. 
Specially Adapted and Arranged for Young People. 
Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 


THE CHANDOS LIBRARY.—NEW EDITION. 
In crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth extra; post free, 3a. 10d. 
ERRIE ENGLAND 
IN THE OLDEN TIME. By GEORGE DANIEL. 
With Illustrations by Jobn Leech and Robert Cruikshank. 
Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 














WARNE’S READABLE BOOKS. 
NEW VOLUME. 
Price 1s. picture wrapper; post free, 1s. 2d. 
HE ENGLISH GIRL in a CONVENT 
SCHOOL: 
A Record of Experience. 
| Prederick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 


HE MUSIC of LANGUAGE: 
By WILBYE COOPER. 
le. nett. 
“Should be in the hands of every singer and — ° master.” 
Sir George Elvey. 
“ Most excellent on every point.”—Sir John Goss. 
“Of great service to young artists.”— Arthur Sullivan. 
London: Cramer & Co. Regent-street. 


wo BOCAS « FROM SUN GLARE INTO 
LOUDLAN 
FOR omen - 
ARLON GRANGE. 10s. 6d. 
HAROLD ERLE. 8s. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘The STORY of a LIFE.’ 
ing part of this —y- | appeared in the Spectator of the 4th, 


(The openi 
the critiques in the Atheneum of the 11th, and will be forwarded post- 
free upon application to the Publishers.) 


Provost & Co. 36, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
W ORKS by GEORGE COMBE. 


1. On the RELATION BETWEEN SCIENCE 
and RELIGION. Fifth Edition. 9. 6d. cloth. 


. ELEMENTS of PHRENOLOGY. Ninth Edi- 


tion. 38. 6d. 
- OUTLINES of PHRENOLOGY. Tenth Edi- 


tion. ls. 
. The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 


ANDREW COMBE, M.D. 14s. 

. The CONSTITUTION of MAN. Ninth Edi- 
tion. 2s. sewed ; 3s. cloth. 

. MORAL PHILOSOPHY. Third Edition. 2s. 

. PHRENOLOGY APPLIED to PAINTING 
and SCULPTURE. 3s. éd. 


- NOTES on the UNITED STATES of AME- 
RICA. 3 vols. 108. 6d. bound. 





Essay. 











W ORKS by ANDREW COMBE. 


1. The MANAGEMENT of INFANCY. Tenth 
Edition. Edited and Revised by Sir JAMES CLARKE, Bart. 
6s. cloth. People’s Edition, 3s. 6d. cloth ; 2s. 6d. sewed. 


2. The PHYSIOLOGY of DIGESTION, with 
relation to Dietetics. Edited by Sir JAMES COXE, M.D. 


3. The PRINCIPLES of PHYSIOLOGY 
APPLIED to the PRESERVATION of HEALTH, and to 
the IMPROVEMEN Y 
ATION. Edi co 
Euition. "Revised by ARTHUR MITCHELL: M.D. 


h ; Maclachlan & Stewart. London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 








LIFE OF THE REV. HENRY MONTGOMERY, LL.D, 
In preparation, for immediate publication, 
L#@ of HENRY MONTGOMERY, LL.D., of 


Dunmurry, Ireland; with guvlons Selections from his 
ane Prtow. By his Son-in n-Law, the Rev. JOHN A. 
wry. Presi lent of the Non-subscribi Association. 
kK ve ublished i L Two Le wean ts Portrait and 
ce ju! bers, previous lst August, 
| Public, 21s. 4 7 188-5 t0 thy 
Subscribers’ Names received by W. H. Greer, 29, High-street, Belfast, 
and the Rev. John A. Crozier, 4 The Manse, Newry, from whom 
also Prospectuses may be had. 


YRIC POEMS and THOUGHTS in VERSE. 
By Capt. J. R. WARD, R.N. 
London: E. Moxon, Son & Co. 1, Amen-corner, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





Now ready, Second Edition, revised, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Hs wWivs’?s DOMATIN.| 
By PHILOTHALOS. 
1, The Young Couple—2. The Mother—3. The Nurse—4. The Nursling. 
J.& A. Churchill, New Burlington-street. 


Just ready, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, feap. 8vo. price 58. | 
| 





Cheap Edition, for Distribution, fceap. 8vo. sewed, 1s, 6d. 


ON WORK AND WAGE 


By THOMAS BRASSEY, M.P. 
Also, in cloth, fcap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. ; 
London: Gzorcz Bett & Sons, York-street, Covent-garden. 


crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 





Now ready, royal 8vo. 764 pp. cloth, with over 200 Illustrations, price 34s. 


ELEMENTS OF METALLURGY. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE ART OF EXTRACTING METALS FROM THEIR ORES, 


By J. ARTHUR PHILLIPS, M. Inst. C.E. F.G.S. F.C.S., &c. 
Ancien Eléve de I’Ecole des Mines, Paris. 
‘The amount of time and labour expended on the book is enormous. ...Its value is almost inestimable.” —Mining Journal, 


London : CHARLES GriFFIN & Co. 10, Stationers’ Hall-court. 





CABINET EDITION OF 


TENNYSON’S POEMS, 
IN HALF-CROWN VOLUMES. 





Votume I,—With a Photographic Portrait of the Author. 
Votume II.—With a View of Mr. Tennyson’s House at Aldworth. 
Henry S. Kine & Co. 65, Cornhill; and 12, Paternoster-row. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE MEMBER FOR PARIS’ 
NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


YOUNG BROWN; 


Or, the Law of inheritance. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘The MEMBER for PARIS,’ &c. 
8 vols. 
London: SmirH, Exper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


N E W NOVELS. 


MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL. 
UNCLE JOHN. By G. J. Whyte-Melville. 3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL BY LADY WOOD. 
RULING the ROAST. By Lady Wood. 3 vols. 


SUNKEN ROCKS. By Aubrey Pantulph. 3 vols. 
JOHN MARKENFIELD. By Edward Peacock, F.S.A., Author of 


‘Ralf Skirlaugh,’ ‘Mabel Heron,’ &c. 3 vols. 


LESCAR, the UNIVERSALIST. By Maria M. Grant, Author of 
* Artiste,’ ‘Bright Morning.’ 3 vols. 
CuapMaN & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 








[This day. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EP P S8’S > Oo ¢ 0 A, 


BREAKFAST. 


a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful 
oe of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

MANUFACTURE OF Cocoa.—‘“‘ We will now give an account of the process adopted by . James Epps & Co., mant- 
facturers of dietetic articles, at their works in the Euston-road, London.”—See article in Cassell’s Hi Guide, 
MADE SIMPLY WITH BOILING WATER OR MILE. 
Sold in Packets (in Tins for abroad) labelled :— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly ; 
WORKS : Euston-road and Camden Town, London. 


CACAOINE.—This is a preparation of Cacéo without admixture of any kind; it is simply the Cac4o as imported, roasted, 
and then submitted to pressure, which extracts a per-centage of the oil, on the removal of which the Cacio falls into powder, 
which when boiled produces a fine flavoured thin beverage.—Sold in labelled Packets and Tins, 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO”S PAGE. 








Price One Shilling, Monthly, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 178, for AUGUST. 


Contents. 
“VICTOR HUGO’S DRAMAS.” By Camille Barrére. 
“CASTLE DALY: the Story of an Irish Home Thirty Years Ago.” Chapters 17, 18.' 
“ ADDRESSES at CHESHUNT COLLEGE.” By the Dean of Westminster. 
“The CONVENT of SAN MARCO.” 2. ‘‘ The Frate.” 
“CHURCH REFORM: Local Government.” 
“On the PERCEPTION of the INVISIBLE.” By G. F. Rodwell. 
“FOUNDLING HOSPITALS in ITALY.” By Lady Amberley. 
“SOCIAL, REPRESENTATIVE, and RAMBLING PLANTS.” By H. Evershed. 
“An OLD ROAD.” 
“The CIVIL SERVICE of INDIA.” 


a te 


~ 
| od 


By W. B. Scoones. 


This day, in 8vo. price 21s. 


TELEGRAPH and TRAVEL. A Narrative of the Forma- 
tion and Development of Telegraphic Communication between England and India, under 
the Orders of Her Majesty's Government; with Incidental Notices of the Countries 
traversed by the Lines. By Colonel Sir FREDERIC GOLDSMID, C.B. K.C.S.I., late 
Director of the Government Indo-European Telegraph. With numerous Illustrations 
and Maps. 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. 


MENDELSSOHN. By Ferdinand Hiller. Letters and 
Recollections. Translated by M. E. VON GLEHN. With Lithographic Portrait from 
a Drawing by Carl Miiller, never before published. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [This day. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING. By Thomas Twining (one of 
the Vice-Presidents of the Society of Arts). Being a Suggestive Sketch of a National 
System of Industrial Instruction, founded on a general diffusion of Practical Science 
among the People. 8vo. 12s. [This day. 


BIRDS: their CAGES and their KEEP. Being a Prac- 
tical Manual of Bird-keeping and Bird-rearing. By K. A. BUIST. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s, (This day. 


DISESTABLISHMENT and DISENDOWMENT, What 
ARE THEY? By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


[This day. 
PRIMER of PHYSIOLOGY. By Dr. Michael Foster, F.R.S. 


With numerous Illustrations. 18mo. cloth, 1s. (Macmillan’s ‘‘ Science Primers.”) 
[This day. 


The BIRDS of ARISTOPHANES. Translated into Eng- 
lish Verse, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices. By B. H. KENNEDY, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. [This day. 


ESSAYS and ADDRESSES by Professors and Lecturers 
of OWENS COLLEGE, Manchester. Published in Commemoration of the Opening of 
the New College Buildings, October 7th, 1873. 8vo. 14s. [This day. 


WORDSWORTH, SHELLEY, KEATS, and other Essays. 


By Professor MASSON. Crown 8vo. 5s. [This day. 


A GRAMMAR of the LATIN LANGUAGE. Part II. By 
H. J. ROBY, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s Coljege, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 


[Immediately. 
MODERN UTILITARIANISM; or, the Systems of Paley, 


Bentham, and Mill examined and compared. By,T. R. BIRKS, M.A., Professor of 
Moral Philsophy at Cambridge. Crown 8vo. [Just ready. 


New Edition, Corrected and Improved, extra fcap. Svo. 6s. 


FIRST FORMS of VEGETATION. By the Rev. Hugh 
MACMILLAN, LL.D. F.R.S.E., Author of ‘Bible Teachings in Nature,’ &c. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and other Illustrations. 


Second Edition, Revised and Improved, crown 8vo. cloth, 
A PROGRESSIVE DRAWING BOOK for BEGINNERS. 
By PHILIP H. DELAMOTTF, Professor of Drawing in King’s College and School, 
Lo: don. [Neat week, 








BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY AND SEA-SIDE. 


A PRINCESS of THULE. By William Black. Sixth and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The STRANGE ADVENTURES of a PHAETON. By 


WILLIAM BLACK. Seventh and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Also, with Waller's 
Illustrations, 10s. 6d.) 


AFTER LONG YEARS. By M. C. Halifax. Crown 8vo. 


MY TIME, and WHAT I’VE DONE WITH IT. By F. C. 
BURNAND. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED, crown 8vo. 5s. 
GLAUCUS; or, the Wonders of the Shore. By the Rev. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY, Canon of Westminster. With Coloured Illustrations. 
** As useful and as exciting a sea-side companion as we have ever seen.”—Guardian, 


PROSE IDYLLS. By the Rev. Canon Kingsley. Second 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


nie A Charm of Birds—Chalk-Stream Studies—My Winter Garden—From Ocean to 
s c 
‘* A better companion for a summer ramble could hardly be found.” 
British Quarterly Review. 


AT LAST: a Christmas in the West Indies. By the Rev. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY, Canon of Westminster. With numerous Illustrations. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYSSINIA, and the 
SWORD HUNTERS of the HAMRAN ARABS. With Maps and numerous IIlustra- 
tions. By Sir SAMUEL W. BAKER, F.R.S. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The ALBERT N’YANZA, GREAT BASIN of the NILE, 
and EXPLORATION of the NILE SOURCES. With Maps and numerous IIlustra- 
tions. By Sir SAMUEL W. BAKER, F.R.S. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


A YEAR’S JOURNEY through CENTRAL and EASTERN 


ARABIA, 1862-63. By W. G. PALGRAVE. With Map and Plans. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The MALAY ARCHIPELAGO, the Land of the Orang- 


Utan and the Bird of Paradise: a Narrative of Travel. By ALFRED R. WALLACE. 
With numerous Illustrations. Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GREATER BRITAIN: a Record of Travel through English- 


Speaking Countries during 1866-67. By Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, M.P. Sixth Edition, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


STATION LIFE in NEW ZEALAND. By Lady Barker. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The POPULATION of an OLD PEAR TREE. From the 
French of E. VAN BRUYSELL. Edited by the Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 
With Illustrations by Becker. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


** We can hardly fancy any one with a moderate turn for the curiosities of insect life, 
or for delicate French esprit, not being taken with these clever sketches.”—Guardian. 


HOLIDAYS on HIGH LANDS; or, Rambles and Incidents 


in Search of Alpine Plants. By the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Globe 8vo. 6s. 


**Mr, Macmillan’s glowing pictures of Scandinavian nature are enough to kindle in 


every tourist the desire to take the same interesting high lands for his own autumn holi- 
days.” —Saturday Review. 


PICTURES of COTTAGE LIFE in the WEST of ENG- 
LAND. By MARGARET E. POOLE. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“‘ Charming stories of peasant life, written in something of George Eliot's as * 
mes. 


STORM WARRIORS; or, Life-Boat Work on the Good- 


win Sands. By the Rev. JOHN GILMORE, M.A., Rector of Holy Trinity, Ramsgate, 
Author of ‘The Ramsgate Life-Boat,’ in Macmillan’s Magazine. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Mr. PISISTRATUS BROWN, M.P., in the HIGHLANDS. 
With Fifteen Illustrations. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SIX WEEKS in the SADDLE: a Painter’s Journal in Ice- 
land. ByS.E. WALLER. With Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“* An exceedingly pleasant and naturally-written little book.”—Times. 


BY SEA and BY LAND: a Trip through Egypt, India* 


Ceylon, Australia, New Zealand, America—All Round the World. By HENRY A. 
MEREW ETHER, one of Her Majesty’s Counsel. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


“A racy and entertaining account.”—Glasgow News. 





MACMILLAN & Cc. Bedford-street, Strand, W.C. 
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MRS. COMPTON READE’S NEW NOVEL. 


ROSE AND RUE. 
By Mrs. COMPTON READE, 
3 vols, crown 8vo. 





From the Hour. 


“On the single ground of being wholly unlike anything which has 
way be’ * Rose and Rue’ pas fair! 7, ask an audience of the 
pg public. by ay else Mrs. Co ade may be, she shows 
herself from first to last gifted with pe oe originality, both as regards 
conception and rine ae meg The book abounds in bits of smart con- 
versation. We must not, however, convey the impression that it is 
made up of quick repartee or bri t logue only; on the contrary, 
if the lights are vivid, the shadows are proportionately deep. The 
suffering of Tryphena, who battles a, for her love, the varied emo- 
bg of Aunt Rachel, the vile passion of the Methodist preacher, and 
ae ari cruelty of Jacob,—all are written with verve and pathos, 
1D respect 0: f literary’ style, the the author never once descends from 

a uniformly high level of excelience.” 

From the Scotsman, 

“A better written novel we have not read for a long time, or one 
more epjoyable. The highest tribute of praise, perhaps, that can be 
easily paid to the book and the writeris tosay, that with few characters, 
— not many incidents, it 1s, aa: @ novel of surpassing in- 


and one of excep- 
tional merit.” x 
From the Graphic. 


“In Mrs, Compton Reade’s able and vigorous novel we are indeed 

rted * to fresh woods and ures new,’ in being introduced to 

lifeina Dorsetshire farmhouse rather more than half acenturyago. This 

novelty is in itself a great attraction ; — if Mrs. Reade can paint 

other scenes and characters as well as she has the gentle and dreamy 

phena Fouke, the wicked and brutal old farmer ber father, and 

crusty and despotic, = really good-hearted, Aunt Rachel, to say 

eS of the Rev. Acts Lat tehet, the Methodist * pastor,’ we shall 
always be glad to meet her, whithersvever she chooses to carry us. 

From the Echo. 
“Written in brisk, epigrammatic style, with a great deal of bold 


colour, with not a single dull page, and scarcely a dull sentence, 
and Rue’ is —s of high praise, and shoots a long way above 


the plains of mediocrity 
"oe the Academy. 

t+ merits of ‘Rose and Rue’ are the continual flow of 
sone weg _ sympathy with the lives of the rural poor. 
as to suggest comparison with the 
eh contemporary  apseiiots, With the exception of Latchet, the 
pom who is too cultivated to adopt Mr. Bulstrode’s compromises, 
rel d pot have fallen into kind I focmpomnay error of 
mistaking blauk verse for re very carefully 
and consistently drawn. Even the consumptive girl ‘and the idiot boy 
of fiction are made new things. The squalor of their sad lives is more 
rominent than the poetry ; and Clara is more real and touching than 
ee, stagey ay Queen.’ The very animals in the book are 
y of Mr. Riviere, and the death of Beauty is as touching as that 
of any hound pee the fate of death came upon Argus in the 
courtyard of Odysseus Laertes’son. Our gratitude to Mrs. Compton 
Reade is «f the Kind. which looks for even ter favour to come, and 

we hope that the riext novel may be not e her first. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


SECOND EDITION of 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. 3 vols. 


m It iea isan endite change to come upon a book like this.” 
Review. 


rday 
“We regard these stories as almost perfect of their kind. Spectator. 
“ Fresh, iat , Vigorous, and full of clever dialogue, these stories are 
ps yy A in skill, = oh bee £8 peedy, oo ”— Standard. 
‘ood and p 


REGINALD HETHEREGE. By Henry 
KINGSLEY, Author of ‘Geoffry Hamlyn,’ ‘ Ravenshoe,’ &c. 
3 vols. crown 8yvo. 

“ This novel is full of smart writing, entehing aphorisms, and subtle 
analysis of character. It is the work of a man who is a keen observer, 
astudent of books, and a watcher of men.” — Hour. 

By the 


The SISTERS LAWLESS. 
Author of ‘ Rosa Noel.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
By 
3 vols. 
LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY. 
the Author of * Lady Flavia,’ ‘Lord Lynn’s Wife,’ &. 


LONELY CARLOTTA: a Novel. 
crown 8vo. | 


A. E. N. BEWICKE, Author of ‘Flirts and Flirts.’ 
ay one of the best novels that has appeared for a very long 
our. 





“The 
aaa 





ho surely woul 











crown 8yo. 
eo —. 


Ricnarp Bentiry & Son, New Burlington- -street, 





SIGNOR CAMPANELLA’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 


MY LIFE, and WHAT I LEARNT 


IN IT: an Autobiography. By GIUSEPPE MARIA CAMPA- 
NELLA. Demy 8vo. with Portrait, 14s. 

“The autobiograpby is written in * admirable English, and with 
much vivacity ano force. The contrast of the quiet, placid, old-world 
life, which is described in the first book, with the tarbulent and sor- 
rowful scenes through which the story passes to its close, have all the 
bm of literary art. It is no exaggeration to say that we have found 

k most interesting merely as a story, apart from the new 
gions it gives behind the stirring scenes of the Italian Revolution.” 
Daily News. 

“*My Life, and what I Learnt in It,’ is likely at this time to prove 

of special interest. The author, Signor G. M. Campanella, passed his 
novitiate in a monastery in the South of Italy. Thence he was called 

Rome as Cantatore ‘ appelano Pontefico. He soon, however, laid 
himself open to suspicion on aceount of his known Liberal views 
which were not to be tolerated at the Papal Court. He was banished 
from the Eternal City, and ‘recommended’ to return to his Neapolitan 
convent. A brief time of hope was then dawning for Italy, to be over- 
clouded, however, by disappointment. It was the year of revolutions, 
1848 ; the Italian people rose in arms to drive out the foreigner that 
had 0 long held the northern part of the peninsula in thrall. A 
Neapolitan battalion of volunteers was raised, and Signor Campanella 
accompanied these troops to Venice in the capacity of chaplain. Here 
he became acquainted with the well: known General Pepe and the 
patriot Daniele Manin. The autbor relates his singular monastic 
experiences. tells of the Sistine Chapel choir, and ends with a personal 
narrative of the exciting scenes witnessed during the liberation of 
Italy. The book promises to be of unusual interest.”—Court Journal. 





RicHarD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington-street. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIS T. 


a 


REMINISCENCES of a SOLDIER. By 
Colonel W. K. STUART, C.B. 2 vols. 21s. 


“There is scarcely a page of these reminiscences but is full of enter- 
taining matter. Colonei Stuart has told the tale of bis life in a fashion 
that cannot fail to be Beerociates by every class of reader. The book 
is one of the best collections of military stories we have ig nl 


Almost every 

















“The work possesses an interest that tg flags. 

THROUGH RUSSIA: from St. Peters- 
BURG to ASTRAKHAN and the CRIMEA. By Mrs. GUTHRIE. 

“No book of travel within our knowledge is 
Mrs. Guthrie’s. It is fresh, bright, and comprehensive.”—Spec 
By 

AZAMAT BATUK. 2 vols. 21s. 

** These sketches of Biscayan scenery, the Carlist War, and generally 
and picturesqueness, have much interest. The book is one of the most 
amusing of its class we have ever seen.” —Spectator. 

The HISTORY of TWO QUEENS : 
CAsnAnere of ARAGON and ANNE BOLEY By W HEP. 
PLETING the WORK. 

WORDS of HOPE and COMFORT to 
SECOND EDITION. 1 vol. 5s. bound. 

“The writer of the tenderly-conceived letters in this volume was 
much comfort to a wide circle.”—British Quarterly Review. 
POPULAR NOVELS. 

Author of ‘ Marquis and Merchant,’ &c. 3 vols 
SPELL-BOUND. By Alice King, Author 
MARIAN’S TRUST. By the Author of 

*URSULA’S LOVE STORY,’ &&. 3 vols. 
able quality of a novelist—that of strongly interesting her readers in 
the minds and fortunes of her, characters. Her women, without 
ROUGH HEWN. By Mrs. Day, Author 

of ‘ From Firth to Bridal,’ &c. 3 vols. 

** A novel good to rea tat 
“A refreshi , healthy, @ and ee story. The characters are 

SYLVIA’S CHOICE. By Georgiana M. 
CRAIK, 2vols. 

pictures of home life. Sylvia herself is very charming. 

FOR LOVE and LIFE. By Mrs. 

“* Por Love and Life’ is equal in all respects to the reputation of its 
writer. It will be read with delight. >John Bull. 

is original, and every character is a study.”—Da 

WON at LAST. By Lady Chatterton. 

nates the reader.”— Court Jou 

BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 

Sir J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, FOSTER, 

HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 
Sam Slick’s Nature and Human) No Church. 
Mistress and Maid. By the 


page reminds us of Lever or Maxwell.”—Irish Times. 
2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 
leasanter to read than 
tator. 
SPAIN and the SPANIARDS. 
of Spain and the Spaniards, by one who describes with great vivacity 
VOLS. III. AND IV. OF 
DIXON. ae EDITION. Demy 8vo. 308. COM: 
those in SORROW. Dedicated by permission to the QUEEN. 
Mrs. Julius Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice. They cannot fail to afford 
FRANCES. By Mortimer Collins, 
of ‘Queen of Herself,’ &c. 3 vols. 
* This is an interesting book. The author possesses the most valu- 
ption, are clever 
“In many respects an exeallens pose, — Aen. 
natural and well-drawn.”— Examine 
* This story is brightly and freshly told, and containg ber 1 ganta 
tandard. 
OLIPHANT, Author of ‘Chronicles of Carlingford.’ 3 vols. 
* This novel is well worth reading. The story fe tnvaresting, the plot 
“ Lady Chatterton’s new novel is so fresh aud original, that it fasci- 
Each Work complete in 1 vol. price 5s. (any of which can be had 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &c. 
Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 
Author of ‘John Halifax. P 


ature. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. 


The Crescent and the Cross. By | Lost and Raves. By the Hon. 
Eliot Warburton. |. Mrs 

Nathalie. By Miss Kavanagh. | Les Misérables. a Hugo. 

A oman’s Thoughts about | Barbara’s History. ‘amelia 
Women. By the Author of| B. Edwards. 
‘John Halifax.’ 


Life of Edward Irving. By Mrs. 
Oliphan 
St. A 
Slick’s American Humour. 
Mistake. = By the 
fi 


Cardinal Wiseman’s Pope' | Sam 
i By he ‘Author | Christian’ ‘8 
Author of ‘ John Halifax. 


of ‘John Halifax.’ 
| Alec Forbes. pe’ George Mac- 


iaieh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. 


argaret and her Bridesmaids. donald, LL.D 
Sam Slick’s OM ouage. Agnes. By Mrs. 0) iphant. 
Darien. By E. Warburton. A e Noble At. By the Author of 
Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance. | ‘John Halif: 


ras | of Norlaw. By Mrs. | | Rizes: 0 Row i merica. '. - 

Oliphant. obert Falconer. eorge Mac- 

The veatiewornse in Italy. donald, LL.D. ° ” 

Nothing New. By the Aaliee of | The Ww oman’s Kingdom. ey the 
John Halifax. Author of ‘John fiat 

Freer’ s Life of Jeanne d’Albret. | Annals of an Eventful Life. By 

The Valley of a Hundred Fires. | . Dasent, D.C.L. 

Burke’s Romance of the Forum. David E Iginbrod. By George Mac- 


Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. donald, LL. 

ae EF from Life. By the Author; A Benes ae BY the Author of 
* John Halifax. ‘Jo nHalif 

Ceedumothes’ 5 Money. Han. sa. By the Author of ‘John 

Jeaffreson’s Boo about Doctors. i alifax.’ 


Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 
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LIST OF 
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NOTICE.— SECOND EDITION ,y he Ph 
MARY DESMOND, and OTHER POEMS. By Nicyo.  ”/: 
LAS J. GANNON, Author of ‘The O'Donoghue of , fp Pht: 
Lakes,’ &c. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s, [This day, mans 
“A poem of considerable power.” —Examiner. 

“ The story is told in a touching pathetic manner, in won THE 2e 

which must touch the most insensible heart.”—Jrish Times, ferences 
“ Almost all Mr. Gannon’s poems are marked by n 

characteristics and patriotic sentiments.”— Public Ovinton are In € 

“Mr. Gannon’s exquisite poetry.”— Dublin Evening Mail, tothe cl 

“Handles subjects with a creditable skill and happiness,” or not ] 

Illustrated Review, 

‘*There are many passages in ‘Mary Desmond’ of exquisite by exal 

beauty and pathos.”—Standard. study i 

** Cannot fail to establish a lasting reputation for bn author,” 
Trish Daily Telegraph, { Jn the } 
“No book of modern poetry has given us so oan unqualified futility 
pleasure in the perusal as ‘ Mary Desmond.’ 
Civil Service Revie, |g through 
**The stories have spirit, and are clearly told; pow 

imagery, agreeable fancy.” —Graphic. — ae t stt 

actions 

FACT AGAINST FICTION : the Habits § viich t 
and Treatment of Animals practi considered. With wards in 
some Remarks on Darwin, &e By reo Hon, GRANTLEY purpose ' 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 

The Philosophy of History n Europe.—Vol. I. 
Philosophy of History in France and Ger- 
many. By R. Flint. (Blackwood & Sons.) 

Taz zeal with which history in its wider re- 

ferences is now studied is a proof that those 

are in error who accuse the age of being dead 
tothe charms of “divine philosophy.” Whether 
or not history be always philosophy teaching 
by example, when viewed in its unity its 
study is essentially a philosophical pursuit. 
Jn the present time, we have been taught the 
futility of expecting to exhaust experience 
through introspection of the individual. We 
must study men in the mass, find from their 
ations “‘through the ages” the laws under 
which they have acted, and thus proceed on- 
wards in the path by which the “ increasing 
purpose” is fulfilling itself, whether or not we 
shall ever succeed in showing it has been ful- 
filled, Not that introspection, as a philoso- 
phical method, should be altogether dispensed 
with ; for by its means men will continue to 
learn concentration, and thus counteract the 
tendency to over-hasty generalization apt to be 
excited in contemplating a wide expanse of 
various actions and events. But the attempt 
to attain to a philosophy of history by includ- 
ing its phenomena under laws, and by thereby 
bringing into clearer light the unity of 
human life as testified by the progress of its 
various branches, is more worthy of the name 
of philosophy than much of what passed 
current under the term last century in both 

England and Scotland. Wherever men are 

in earnest in the inquiry into causes, some 

kind of philosophy of history is inevitable ; 
but in a scientific sense it is possible only 
where there has first been political experience. 

The impulse to philosophize supplies the ten- 

dency to a philosophy of history ; but political 

life is an essential condition to its reality. 

Thus, although there has been no time, from 

the dawn of thought in ancient Greece up till 

the present, when there was not a tendency to 
wmify history, it is only in recent times that 
the tendency has succeeded in attaining 
wientific form. Prof. Flint makes the 
ute remark, that of all the ancient writers 

Aristotle came nearest to be the founder of 

the philosophy of history, because, more than 

aly of his contemporaries, he was familiar 
vith the political facts and wants of his age. 

_Itis not too much to say that the chief 

intellectual work of the future will be the 

philosophy of history as illustrating the de- 
velopment of human life, applying the scientific 
nethod to history while the historical method 
tlects back light on all the sciences. Of 
lite years there have been various streams of 
intellectual influence from different countries, 

il converging upon this result. The French 

Revolution, which is the starting-point of 

nodern life in Furope, has given a powerful 

impetus to the movement, though before that 

‘vent the foundations had been laid on which 

twas possible to build. In these circum- 

“ances, a comprehensive review of what has 

‘en done or attempted in this department of 

tiquiry cannot but prove serviceable. Such 





is the object of Prof. Flint in the work of 
which we have the first volume. It is a 
history of the philosophy of history which he 
aims at supplying, and we have in this volume 
that history during the last century and a half 
in France and Germany. To do such a work 
as it ought to be done is necessarily matter of 
great labour, and requires a writer who unites 
to mature scholarship in the anxious and per- 
severing accumulation of materials, a spirit 
of philosophical comprehensiveness and a 
capacity of himself apprehending the unity of 
historical laws, So far as a judgment may be 
ventured from the execution of an instalment, 
Prof. Flint is qualified in no mean way 
for his self-imposed task. He has made 
himself familiar with the literature of his 
subject, and his keen sympathy with philo- 
sophy in its larger aims enables him to judge 
in no narrow spirit the. efforts of those who 
have striven to trace the reign of law in 
historical events. Whatever the obstacles in 
his path, he will not fail through lack of con- 
fidence in his own critical and philosophical 
powers. Over-confidence also has its perils, as 
we have been sometimes reminded in reading 
this book by the author’s seeming satisfaction 
with his own mere zpse dixi, as if it were 
sufficient in deciding on the merits or defects 
of important schemes of thought—a professorial 
habit which is apt to prove misleading. Occa- 
sional inelegancies of style and peculiarities of 
expression betray a negligence not otherwise 
to be expected, for the work has been executed 
with laborious carefulness on the whole. 

The Introduction, stating succinctly the 
views with which the writer commences his 
task, is a valuable portion of the volume. He 
defines his object in merely general terms, his 
chief end being to exhibit the stage of inquiry 
at which, in the philosophy of history, we have 
arrived, and the conditions under which we 
have advanced thus far. Starting with the 
vague doctrine that in history there is a reign 
of law, he leaves the nature of the subject to 
reveal itself more definitely in the course of the 
record he supplies. Historical speculation is 
the natural attendant of political thought, 
which again results from political activity in 
practice. Whenever the political life is added 
to the social, a struggle commences between 
the two opposing tendencies to order and pro- 
gress (the social and the political), the prin- 
ciple of individualism then coming into collision 
with that of social organization, These ten- 
dencies take outward form in rival political 
parties, and there then emerges the problem of 
the relation of the past to the present. “ But 
that problem involves a whole philosophy of 
history. It was, therefore, altogether natural 
that historical reflection should have received 
in Greece a special stimulus from the Sophists, 
who effected in philosophy the transition from 
cosmological to psychological speculation, and 
who substituted in politics the principle of 
individualism for that of social authority ; 
whose chief merit was assertion of the rights 
of the subject, and whose radical error was 
denial of the rights of the object both in philo- 
sophy and politics.” But though the forces 
are thus put in operation, which land in the 
search after a philosophy of history, it was 
only later that the inquiry could assume 
scientific form. The philosophical conscious- 
ness of the Greeks, the external unity of the 
Roman Empire, which prepared for the higher 





unity made possible by Christianity, and, after 
a long interval, the practical belief in scientific 
law and method which gradually grew to 
maturity after the Renaissance and the Re- 
formation, were all necessary in order to the 
transference of historical art into historical 
science. In order to that, two ideas were 
essential which for long were only dimly 
present in European thought. The first was 
the idea of progress in human affairs, which 
was never wholly absent, but only slowly 
assumed definite form. Then, as the natural 
concomitant to progress—in a sense even its 
pre-condition—there was the idea of human 
unity. Progress implies continuity, but im 
order to continuity there must be unity, not 
necessarily of origin (though there may be that 
too), but of nature. Greek philosophy and 
Roman polity together slowly nursed these con- 
ceptions into independent existence, and they 
were brought into clear consciousness through 
Christianity. It is impossible to ignore the 
great services rendered by the Roman Catholic 
Church in its conflict with feudalism and 
monarchy ; for it was through the inter-action 
and collisions of these forces that the ideas in 
question gained force. Still later, the forma- 
tion of distinct nationalities in Europe con- 
tributed to the same end. It began to be re- 
cognized that while unity was the great end, 
it was not a mere dead mechanical unity that 
must be sought, but a living one, a variety in 
unity. Whether or not we accept the doctrine 
maintained by some of the greatest modern 
thinkers—among others by Hegel and Michelet 
—that rational freedom is the true end of 
history, and that the organized State, as the 
objective embodiment of rational law, is its 
final outcome, it is certain that one of the 
objects to which history tends is the attainment 
of rational freedom. The realization of that 
idea, and its existence as a living power in the 
human consciousness, are means by which the 
living unity, which is the goal of humanity, 
will be attained. 

From these hints it will be seen how the 
Introduction shows that the previous stages 
of world-history have prepared for and made 
possible a philosophy of history. The author 
is now able to proceed with his special work, 
beginning with France, where attempts were 
made to lay the foundations of a philosophy 
of history so early as the sixteenth century. 
No one acquainted with the subject will ques- 
tion the special claims of German thinkers to 
distinction in this connexion ; but the philo- 
sophy of history was of much later origin in 
Germany than in France. We do not find 
any independent efforts at founding a philo- 
sophy of history in Germany till near the close 
of last century, and, when the movement did 
take form, it was due to an impulse directly 
derived from France. The most valuable por- 
tion of the German work was not contributed 
till after the great change in the spiritual 
atmosphere of Europe produced by the French 
Revolution. After that, the Germans con- 
tributed a distinctive element of their own. 
Nothing can be more striking than the con- 
trast between the method and spirit in which 
the same inquiries have been pursued in 
the two countries. This resulted from the 
great differences in the political and prac- 
tical circumstances of France and Germany. 
In the former, the most potent element of 
influence was supplied by the politics of 
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the country, while the character, range, and 
direction of the inquiry in Germany were 
determined by the speculative nature of its 
origin. The theories of French thinkers were at 
once brought to bear on the politics of the 
hour, while in Germany their influence was 
indirect, and only by slow degrees did the Ger- 
man contribution become part and parcel of the 
national consciousness. As partly the cause and 
partly the effect of this diversity, in France the 
politicians and historians (speaking broadly) 
were the philosophers of history, while in Ger- 
many the province was cultivated by speculative 
professors. After Montesquieu published his 
‘Spirit of Laws,’ French politics became by 
degrees surcharged with the influence of the 
ideas put forward in that book. Montesquieu 
first gave distinct form to the doctrine that 
the course of history is determined by general 
laws,—a doctrine which is one of the con- 
ditions of the possibility of any science of 
history. Prof. Flint’s notices of the writers 
immediately following Montesquieu are scanty, 
and their influence on French politics in 
relation to the Revolution, which has altered 
the aspect of the entire field, is not made 
prominent, as it ought to be. There is not a 
little that is of value in the criticisms of Turgot 
and Condorcet, the former of whom anticipated 
Comte, and the latter enunciated the doctrine 
that the intellectual and moral faculties of man 
are under general laws equally with the natural 
sciences. The extravagant length to which the 
French Revolutionists pushed the principle 
of individualism caused the reaction of the 
Theocratic school, and their defence ofabsolutism 
in turn called up another school, which sought 
toavoid the errors of both extremes, and in doing 
so borrowed largely from both. Prof. Flint 
rightly says, that Comte’s effort to lay the 
foundations of a philosophy of history was 
intended to avoid the one-sidedness of both 
the reactionists and revolutionists. We agree 
with him, in spite of Dr. Morell, Dr. Stirling, 
and Prof. Ferrier, that Comte did not borrow 
from Hegel or Schelling, regarding both of 
whem he was profoundly ignorant, but derived 
his views from purely French sources. Another 
class of French writers sought to reconcile 
opposite views by a philosophy of compromise ; 
and in dealing with Cousin (who was their 
chief), Mr. Flint is only just in defending that 
brilliant thinker from the unfair depreciation 
which has been common among recent writers 
in England regarding him. His estimate of 
M. Guizot is also comprehensive and accurate; 
and although his description of the French 
Democratic school, especially as illustrated by 
Michelet and Quinet, leaves much to be desired, 
it contains some excellent criticism. Taking 
it all in all, the section on France is a piece of 
thoughtful and careful literary workmanship. 
The section on Germany is less satisfactory 
as a whole, though it is excellent in its treat- 
ment of some individual authors. The account 
of Kraus, for example (who is little known 
in England) is a powerful exposition of the 
thoughts of a great thinker, who deserves 
to be studied. Prof. Flint has not been so 
happy in dealing with Lessing and Herder, 
whose influence in this department has been so 
powerful, though the actual dogmatic result left 
by them as a permanent inheritance to their 
fellows may not be easily traced. The Hegelian 
philosophy is criticised with power and insight, 
and there are force and soundness in many of 





the objections taken to its fundamental prin- 
ciples. We cannot say the same of the sections 
on Schelling, regarding whose “ intellectual in- 
tuition” we have the usual criticisms, which 
have been rendered nugatory by Schelling’s own 
statement on the subject in the tenth volume of 
his ‘ Werke.’ Nor is Mr. Flint very happy in 
the observations on Schelling’s use of induction 
and deduction, while he altogether omits (in 
this differing from his uniform practice) to 
criticise the “ positive philosophy” of Schelling, 
after expounding it somewhat elaborately. 

Some other blemishes we had marked for 
observation, but enough has been said to show 
that, as a work dealing with a subject full of 
controversial points, it deserves hearty wel- 
come. Such a work must be judged, after all, 
by its general tone and spirit, and if these 
merit praise, while accuracy is not sacrificed to 
effect, we may cordially commend it. We have 
no hesitation in doing that in this instance. 
If what is to follow be of equal quality with this 
first volume, it will be an important and valu- 
able work. It cannot fail as such to supply 
fresh stimulus to the study of history with a 
view to its philosophical comprehension. Not 
by any one-sided method will this ever be 
attained, but by the application of that syn- 
thetic unity of process which seeks to read 
the secrets of the universe by the faithful in- 
terpretation of experience through human 
reason, both in inductive and deductive pro- 
cedure. 








THE HEARNE LETTERS. 


Letters Addressed to Thomas Hearne, M.A., 
of Edmund Hall. Edited by Frederick 
Ouvry. (Privately printed.) 


THE letters contained in this volume (printed 
uniformly with the small quartos of the Camden 
Series) come from the Rawlinson MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library. There are fifty-five of them, 
and, speaking generally, they are of little 


interest. Nevertheless, he who reads them 
honestly through, will find here and there 
curious illustrations of life and manners, which 
will repay perusai. The dates extend from 
1705 to 1730. At the earlier date Hearne 
was twenty-seven years of age. He went to 
Oxford in 1696, after, it is said, having been 
in some sort a pupil of pious Henry Dodwell. 
He began by collecting Biblical MSS. for 
Mill and Grabe, and, having taken his degree 
of M.A., he was successively assistant and 
second librarian in the Bodleian; and, in 
1715, architypographer and esquire bedel of 
the civil law. He gave up all, sturdy as he 
was, rather than take the oaths of allegiance 
to George the First ; but he continued to work 
as a scholar in the University, where he died 
in 1735. 

It is curious that there are no letters in this 
volume of the year in which Hearne proved 
his Jacobitism and his distaste for Hanover 
and the Whigs. His Jacobitism was of a 
rough and often vulgar sort ; but he seems to 
have corresponded with men who were adver- 
saries, at least in politics. Their letters, too 
often prosy, contain, as we have said, traits 
of life and manners worth noting. In 1706, 
Elias Smith writes to him,—‘‘Tom Tuddal, 
Organist of S. John’s, talking in company 
abt y°® Burghess of Hartford presenting his 
adress & being refus’d by y® Q., ‘ Ay,’ 
sd he, ‘if Dr. Burgess had presented y* Q. 
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woud have receivd it.’ Y* Chancellor 
Somerset heard of it, & has wrott a pressing 
letter to have him expell’d. This you may 
tell ab‘ to bid them have a care of punning jy 
Oxford.” A letter from John Hudson leads y 
to folk-lore. He writes from Theddlethorpe 
and, alluding to the Drumming Well, says, «| 
was told by my obliging Landlord, who was y 
best & most knowing man in y® town, 
he heard it beat on y* very day we had y 
great overthrow in Spain.” All the town said 
the same, and Hudson had no doubt on th 
matter. Hudson’s letters are by far the 
raciest in this collection. He rides to York 
like Turpin, but not at such a brisk rate, ang 
his notes by the way are amusing. At Peter. 
borough, he says, “ As I went into the (Ch, 
just as y° Evening Prayers w* ended, I met 
y°® Bishop, & beg’d his blessing ; I told hin 
y* I was a Traveller y‘ came from Oxon, & y' 
my name was He reply’d a very good 
name, & so went his way.” Subsequently, the 
prelate encountering Hudson in the Cathedral, 
showed him over it. ‘He then,” says 
Hudson, “invited me to drink a glass of wine 
or ale w* him in his House. ... W*® I went 
in he offerr’d me my choice of Wine or Ale; | 
told him w™ his Lordship pleas’d ; & then there 
came a tankard of excell‘ drink such x 
Heddington cannot afford.” Hudson, hov. 
ever, was disgusted that the Bishop did not 
invite him (a stranger) to dinner. “TI fancy, 
he maliciously adds, “y*® reason was, y’ all 
his daughters w* disposd of.” Joh 
Hudson loved good liquor. Bound for Can- 
bridge, the heat caused him to put up “iny 
edge of y* County,” where, he says, “! 
mett w' such incomparable liquour, as would 
have stop’t you from reaching the University 
that night.” When he arrived there at last, Dr. 
Bentley received him “w" a sort of haughty 
civility, such as it seems is natural to him.” 
After which, Hudson rode northward, but did 
not reach Lynn as early as he expected, “y' 
Norfolcians giveing a larger measure to y' 
miles y" to y™ cloth.” But Hudson entered 
York at last, and “ Florence,” he says, “is y' 
liquour we remember o" friends in; & good 
Port wine & water passes for o* small beer.” 
Hudson lived cheaply enough during his ride 
He notices having got at Cambridge “ excellt 
wine at 20d. a bottle.” Those good old times! 

The most important letter in the series is 
one from Dr. Evans, in which there is a 
account of Sacheverell and his famous ser 
mon, preached at St. Paul’s. Hearne would 
have differed from the writer, but he must 
have been amused by this description of the 
preacher :— 


“Last Saturday being y® vth of Novemb D: 
Sacheverel your mighty Boanerges thunderd most 
furiously at Paul’s against y* phanaticks for con 
demning y® King of high treason against his 
supream subjects, as he express’d it. He spoke 
very freely of y® toleration Act, & charged }' 
Mayors and Magistrates with want of zeal for 
y® Church, & play’d particularly & expressly upony‘ 
B. of Sarum; whom he hoped was no great frien 
to popery he said, but by his exposition on the 
Articles on w® think he was halfe channelled over. 
We were about 30 Clergymen in y® Quire, & among 
y° rest y® minister of Battersea who is lately come 
over to our Church, Sacheverel having heard of 
his Conversion, levelled his arguments & anathems 
most virulently against him, and y® whole tribe 0 
’em: in so much ytall y* Congregation were shaket 
agen at the terrours of his inveterate expressio*. 
The whigs says he are Conformists in faction balft 
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Conformists in practise, & non Conformists in 
Jadgment, formerly they labour'd to bring y* 
Church into y® Conventicle, but now they bring 
,eConventicle into y* Church, which will prove its 
Jnevitable ruine. His text was this word: In 

rils among false brethren, & his sermon upon’t 
was so Violent that I think my Ld Mayor & Court 
of Aldermen will hardly desire him to print it: 
bat if it be printed, I’le endeavr to get it you, 
provided I happen to be then in Town.” 

The sermon, which, denouncing insurrections 

ainst the sovereign, condemned the revo- 
jution which placed William and Mary on the 
throne, and consequently insinuated that 
Anne had no right to occupy it, was printed. 
Bennett thus speaks of the manner and the 


man :— 

“J don’t question but that you have seen Dr. 
Sacheverel’s bold discourse at St. Paul’s on y® 
5th November. I had the Curiosity to hear it, & 
so can assure you ’tis verbatim as ’twas preach’t. 
It lasted a fall hour & a half, & was deliverd with 
all the Assurance & Confidence that violent 
Preacher is so remarkable for. I could not have 
jmagined if I had not actually heard it my self, 
that so much Heat, Passion, Violence, & scurrilous 
Language, to say no worse of it, could have come 
from a Protestant Pulpit, much less from one that 

retends to be a member of the Church of Eng- 
jand. If I had heard it in a Popish Chappel, or a 
Conventicle, I should not have wonder’d: but in 
a Cathedral, it greatly surprized me. I’m sure such 
Discourses will never convert any one, but I’m 
aftay'd will rather give the Enemies of our Church 
great advantage over her; since the best that her 
true sons can say of it, is that the man is mad: 
and indeed most People here think him so.” 

In June, 1711, Hilkiah Bedford sends 
Hearne an account of the illness and burial 
of Bishop Ken, at Longleat. The account 
of the burial is new: “ Bp. Ken was bury’d 
before 6 in y® morning by his own app‘m‘, for 
y' more privacy: attended to the grave only 
by my Ld W[eymouth]’s Steward (I think) & 
12 poore men y* carried him by turns, & 
had 5s. a piece for it; y° coffin cover’'d wa 
few yards of black cloth, instead of a Pall, & 
y' given to y® minister of y® Parish for a 
gown.” 

Mary Barnes, writing of the death of her 
husband, the Greek scholar, affords an example 
ofhow words change in signification in course of 
time. Hearne had been kind to Joshua Barnes, 
and the widow tells him, “I shall hereafter 
endeavour to shew how much I resent good 
Mr. Hearne’s continued civilities.” Good Mr. 
Hearne had to be more than civil in various 
quarters, and particularly to his father and 
his household. The old parish clerk and 
schoolmaster must have been deep in the vale 
of years in 1716. He was proud of his son 
as the editor of Livy and other books, at 
which he was “ravisht with joy,” and only 
wished he had more Latin to understand 
them, Thus writes the father in 1716 :— 

“The weather proving so bad I know not 
whether I may se your face againe, for I expect to 
be laid quite up this winter if I live so long for 
the pain will kill me if I can goe about, good son 
if you have any spare cast Linnen as shirts bands 
or handkerchiefs or a pair of old stockings which 
will go into a small bundle send it by the carrier 
% soon as you can I shall be very thankfull and 
acept them be they ne’re so mean for at present 
‘tis hard with me being to pay my Rent that I can- 
tot buy any thing of apparel & I cannot work. 
Ned is Gardener at Coll. Sawyers William & he 
gives their loves to you & Wm thanks you for 
nding him the Guinea to help his charge he has 
oly his cloths which were but mean neither for all 
his charge he was not married but was sure to one 





som time and she married another which was the 
cause of his being unsettled in minde ever since.” 

Again, in 1717, George Hearne sends up 
a cry to Oxford: “If you have any old 
worsted stockings of a sad collour put up a 
paire and remember to lend me some di- 
verting book . . . some diverting History 
which shall certainly be returned w hearty 
thanks.” Old George endured life painfully. 
Dr. Morris, of Wells, was determined to go 
out of it tunefully. This physician ordered 
in his will, says John Tottenham, “y* three 
Sonatas should be play’d over his Corps just 
before it was carry’d from y* House to y* 
church, And y* Ceremony was yesterday per- 
form’d.” What a subject for a picture! There 
was a serious gratefulness in the playing of 
those sonatas; and indeed the times were 
serious. In other words, there was not that 
general indifference in religious matters as 
some persons have stated. Cuthbert Con- 
stable, a Roman Catholic, writes to Hearne 
in 1730 as follows (the “worthy person” 
alluded to was Dr. Howarden, but he went 
by the name of Harrison, being a Catholic, 
but also “a potent enimy to the bad Doc- 
trine of the Jesuits”) :— 


“T think it will not be amiss to acquaint you 
with some of the good qualities of that worthy 
person, who had a publick dispute with Dr. Clark 
at his own house where there were more Ladys of 
Quality than Scholars which was the greater pitty ; 
however the Gentleman I speak of was generaly 
thought to have had much the better in the dispute 
and Dr. Clark was so fair an enimy as to acknow- 
ledge and confess his great learning and abilities 
and one of the greatest persons of quality amongst 
the Ladies and who was so great an admirer of 
Dr. Clark that she ust commonly for her tost to 
chouse Dr. Clark Mistress which she was ac- 
customed to say was truth so blinded she was by 
this smouth Dr. This Lady I say as great an 
admirer as she was of Clark yet sent the next day 
after the dispute to his adversary and made him 
very handsome compliments.” 


The above are fresh sketches of a by-gone 
period, and they are as pleasant to read as to 


think over. The collection contains no other 
examples of the life of the eighteenth century 
of special interest ; but there are many refer- 
ences to books which will attract the lovers of 
such references. The volume would have 
been much improved by explanatory notes, 
and also by such an Index as generally accom- 
panies the volumes issued by the Camden 
Society. 








LANDED PROPERTY. 


De la Propriété et de ses Formes Primitives. 
Par Emile de Laveleye. (Paris, Bailliére.) 
READERS of this volume may possess them- 
selves of an immense amount of information 
respecting the history of landed property in 
all quarters of the globe, and the early insti- 
tutions of human society relating to it. M. 
de Laveleye’s researches extend over the ter- 
ritorial systems, not only of Ancient Greece 
and Italy, Germany, England, Switzerland, 
France, Belgium, and Holland, but also of 
Russia, Java, India, China, Egypt, Turkey, 
Algeria and other Arab nations, Mexico, and 
Peru. The investigation results in conclusive 
evidence in support of the proposition which 
in England was first put forward by Sir H. 
Maine in ‘ Ancient Law,’ and established, in 
respect of India and Teutonic countries, in ‘ Vil- 
lage Communities of the East and West,’ that 





property in common—that is to say, of tribes, 
clans, or village communities, not individual 
property—was the archaic institution. Sir 
H. Maine further showed that the archaic 
system, with some modifications, survives in 
India, and M. de Laveleye’s work exhibits its 
survival in the Al/menden of Switzerland, the 
Russian Mir, and the Dessas, or villages of 
Java. In Western Europe generally, individual 
proprietorship has almost extirpated the very 
notion of collective property; but the steps 
which evolved the former out of the latter 
are distinctly traceable. The notion of pro- 
perty in land first showed itself, according to 
M. de Laveleye, at the pastoral stage; and we 
may take this as the common starting-point, 
although the idea of a right to certain hunt- 
ing-grounds seems in America to exist among 
tribes who have not advanced beyond the 
hunting stage. But the pastoral tribe has no 
conception of individual ownership of land, or 
even of ownership on the part of separate fami- 
lies. This conception first emerges in the 
agricultural stage, at which the tribe breaks 
into groups of families or village communities ; 
the arable land being periodically distributed 
among the families for cultivation, while the 
pasture and woodlands are used in common, 
and the paramount ownership, even of the cul- 
tivated land, remains in the village community, 
as the periodical redistribution proves. In 
time, however, redistribution ceases, the 
separate lots of arable land become the here- 
ditary and inalienable possessions of separate 
families ; women, accordingly, are excluded 
from the succession, to keep the family patri- 
mony from passing to strangers by marriage. 
The next step is division of the land among 
the sons; and here it might be supposed that 
women would obtain a share, and that the 
process of individuation of proprietary right 
would reach its consummation. But at this 
stage, in the western countries of Medizval 
Europe, feudalism supervened, the final result 
of which, in a mass of cases, was that the 
domain of the whole village community became 
the manor of a single lord, the villagers 
retaining only a user in common over the 
pasture and woodland; and even this last 
vestige of collective property has been steadily 
disappearing. 

Such have been the chief general features 
of the history of landed property in Western 
Europe. But in Russia the periodical redis- 
tribution of the arable land among the families 
of the commune, or Mir, survives; and two 
recent writers, MM. Tchitcherine and Bistram, 
have sought to trace the Russian communal 
organization, along with the serfdom of the 
peasantry, to the legislation of the Czars Fedor 
Ivanovitch, Boris Godunof, and Peter the Great. 
As M. de Laveleye remarks, serfdom was, 
doubtless, an innovation of despotic origin, 
and it has tended to arrest economic progress, 
to retard agriculture, to prevent the evolution 
of individual rights, and hence to perpetuate 
the authority of the Mir or commune. But 
there is no shadow of reason on the side of 
the theory that individual proprietorship was 
the archaic institution, communal ownership 
a modern creation in Russia: all obtainable 
evidence and all analogy are opposed to it. 
By a gross injustice in the Act of Emanci- 
pation of 1861, the Russian peasantry have 
lost their ancient common rights over the 
pasture and woodlands, the property in which 
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is, by that Act, vested in the lord. Instead 
of following in this respect, as it has done, 
the precedent of feudal law and of English 
Enclosure Acts, the Russian Government 
ought, M. de Laveleye observes, to have 
taken for its model the Swiss al/mend, in 
which weide and wald, as well as feld, are 
secured to the village community. 

Communal institutions have usually been 
supposed to tend to over-population ; but 
Russia is, after France, the country in Europe 
in which the rate of the increase of population 
has been slowest. This fact, however, is to 
be ascribed, not to prudential restraints, but 
te infant mortality on the one hand, and 
peculiar customs of marriage followed by the 
peasantry, on the other. Labour being scarce 
and dear, it has been the practice of the father 
te marry his sons in their childhood to young 
women, for the purpose of securing the ser- 
vices. of the latter as members of the family. 
Boys of eight or ten are married to women of 
twenty-five and thirty ; and it is said not to be 
uncommon for a bride to carry her husband in 
her arms. The wife is thus at a period of 
decline when the husband reaches adult man- 
hood; and it seems, too, that during the 
earlier years of the marriage, the father too 
often incestuously abuses his power over the 
person of his daughter-in-law. Java appears, 
from M. de Laveleye’s description, to have 
& communal organization nearly resembling 
that of Russia ; but the consequence as regards 
population is very different. The population 
of Java has been estimated at 2,029,500 in 
1780; 3,730,000 in 1808; 5,400,000 in 
1826; 13,649,680 in 1863; and 17,298,200 
in 1872. 

The Swiss Ad/menden offer the most favour- 


able example of a survival of property in 
common ; and M. de Laveleye has collected 
information respecting them which is not to 
be met with in the works of any of the other 
chief writers on this class of subjects—Von 


Maurer, Roscher, Nasse, and Maine. In the 
landesgemeinde and the allmend, two institu- 
tions retain vigorous life in Switzerland, 
which M. de Laveleye, “at the risk of ap- 
pearing reactionary,” does not hesitate to 
say ought to have been preserved through- 
out Europe, namely, communal autonomy, 
or local self-government, and communal 
property. What distinguishes the Swiss com- 
mune from the American township is, that the 
former is not only a political and administra- 
tive, but also an economic institution : it gives 
not only rights, but also means of subsistence 
to its members. And in M. de Laveleye’s 
view, the great peril which threatens Europe 
in general is the immense and increasing in- 
equality of economic conditions at an epoch at 
which equality in political rights is becoming 
universal. The owners of property are be- 
coming. a powerless minority ; the majority, 
in whom the whole power of the State is 
centering, see all the permanent wealth of 
society and all the means of subsistence and 
enjoyment afforded by Nature in the pos- 
sesion of a few, who are tempted to seek 
shelter under the gis of despotism. It must 
be admitted, however, that even in the Swiss 
commune, and within the precincts of the 
alimend, the most exclusive features of pro- 
perty and great inequality of conditions 
appear. To have a right to a share in the 
communal territory or al/mend, it is not suffi- 





cient to be an inhabitant of the commune, or 
even to have all the civil rights of a burgher ; 
the further condition of descent from one of 
the families composing the ancient commune 
is required. Hence the bersassen, or simple 
residents of the village or town, have no legal 
rights or status as commoners, although in 
practice they are generally allowed certain 
benefits of user, such as a permission to 
take firewood in the forét or wald, but not 
wood for construction, and to graze young 
cattle only. Even among the original com- 
moners great inequality of actual advantage 
from the common property arises out of the 
ancient rule (which Prof. Nasse has shown to 
have formerly existed in England) that each 
commoner can pasture in summer only as many 
animals as he can feed in winter. The wealthy 
commoner, accordingly, with a large stock, has 
virtually a share in the weide and wald propor- 
tionate to the number of his animals, while 
the poor man without cattle practically shares 
only in the feld. Contrary, however, to what 
is generally the case in the great States of 
Europe, the wealthier inhabitants of a Swiss 
commune are often in a majority. Thus, in 
Uri, of 2,700 families, 1,665 possess cattle, 
and the minority of 1,036 families without 
cattle can neither by force nor by their votes 
effect a change in the primitive system. 

M. de Laveleye’s present work is at once a 
valuable contribution to economic and social 
history, and a political treatise full of instruc- 
tive suggestions, though he appears to us, 
inclined to look too exclusively at the darkest 
side of the prospects of Europe, and also to 
pass by the important consideration which Sir 
Henry Maine’s works on the same subject 
bring into strong light, that whatever part 
usurpation and inequitable legislation may 
have played in the history of landed property 
in England and elsewhere, the natural tendency 
of agriculture, commerce, and civilization must 
have been towards the evolution, not only of 
individual proprietary rights, but also of in- 
equality of property. 

M. de Laveleye does not, in the present 
work, treat of Celtic proprietary institutions, a 
subject on which the publication of ancient 
Trish law tracts is throwing new light; but 
there is reason to hope that the publication of 
a new series of lectures by Sir H. Maine will 
do much to fill the lacuna which M. de 
Laveleye’s book thus leaves. We must ask M. 
de Laveleye’s attention to one rather serious 
misprint. At page 134 it is stated that after 
the great plague in the fourteenth century, 
“wages fell to such a point (les salaires 
baissérent & un tel point) that a special enact- 
ment was passed fixing the rate at twopence 
a day in winter, and threepence in summer,” 
&e. Evidently the word baissérent is a mis- 
take, the reason for the statute of labourers 
being the exorbitant rise in the price of labour 
consequent on the decrease of the population. 








PROF, KEY ON LANGUAGE. 
Language: its Origin and Development. 

T. H. Key, M.A. (Bell & Sons.) 
THE title of this book is formidable: it leads 
us to expect Prof. Whitney or Dr. Farrar 
rolled into one with Schleicher, or even the 
more comprehensive Dr. Latham. What we 
do find is a rather random discussion on the 
origin of language, which occupies the first 
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————— 
twenty-eight pages, in which Mr. Key declang 
(rightly, in our opinion) for the onomatopeig 
theory, with the usual little flings at Prog 
Max Miiller’s treatment of the subject in hj 
first series of lectures (only). Then come 
chapters on the nature of sounds and the 
assimilation of them, which do not contajy 
much that is new, and are not exhaustive 
Next we have six chapters on ‘ Grammaticy] 
Figures,’ which contain very much with 
which we sympathize, especially the protest 
against regarding the names metathesis, epep. 
thesis, and the like, as philosophical expl,. 
nations which leave nothing more to be desired, 
when they are, in fact, mere labels to mark 
the collection of similar facts, which must then 
be explained on phonetic grounds. Thus Mr, 
Key makes vigorous war against the doctring 
that letters can be prefixed or postfixed to words 
without any addition to the meaning being 
thereby intended, and enunciates the tre 
doctrine that “the one law which governs the 
changes in form of words is that general law 
which characterizes the action of man on every 
side, the desire to abbreviate labour.” He 
allows, however, that words may be increased 
by letters from within, as we see in the familiar 
illustrations from the French nom-b-re, sem-b-ler, 
and our own thun-d-er, al-d-er, &c.; indeed, he 
gives this doctrine far more than its usual 
extension in his Chapter VIII., upon ‘Ex. 
crescent Consonants.’ In this he maintains 
that one consonant has the power of developing 
another consonant after it, more particularly 
dental, because dentals lying half way between 
gutturals and palatals are neighbours at once 
to both, and, therefore, are most easily pro- 
duced after either of the other classes. Certain 
of his instances (especially from Greek) are 
undoubted, ¢. g., 77oAvs, which exists by the 
side of wéA:s, though these are capable of a 
rather different explanation. Occasionally, 
again, it seems simpler to explain the second 
consonant as a determinative letter forming 
secondary root, ¢. g., the 5 in dAdaive, éAdsopar, 
&c. Sometimes we are still inclined to think 
that the letter in question is the first of the 
suffix, though Mr. Key has very original views 
on the division between root and suffix, which 
he maintains here and elsewhere with much 
acumen, as, for example, when he would break 
up after, not as usually done—af-ter, where 
the second syllable is suffix, but as after, 
where the suffix is only er, and ¢ is held tobe 
an excrescent letter. Sometimes his explanation 
is palpably wrong, as when, in defiance of the 
clearest consensus of the three great divisions 
of the Indo-European family, he refers dungo 
to a root zun, instead of tug, and defends his 
position by an unintelligent criticism of the 
Sanskrit present base yu-na-j. Our chief 
difficulty -in the reception of Prof. Key's 
hypothesis in its entirety is a physiological 
one: we doubt whether the continuous com 
sonants m, n, J, r, f, 8, &c., could have the 
power to engender an excrescent momentary 
consonant, such as ¢ or d, in any large number 
of words without the assistance of another 
consonant following, as in the word nom-b-re. 
In such cases the explanation is much silt 
plified, and they constitute incomparably the 
largest number of all the certain cases of such 
excrescent growth. But this chapter of Mr. 
Key’s contains much that is well worth com 
sidering on an extremely difficult subject. 

The rest of the volume is occupied with 
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formation of the different parts of speech, and 
with disquisitions on accent. In his Preface, 
Mr. Key explains that the book has arisen out 
of lectures on comparative grammar, delivered 
at University College between 1841 and 1873, 
and is published now as a sort of introduction 
to his Latin Dictionary, to give the reasons 
for his innovations. With this purpose, though 
in his seventy-sixth year, he has had the heart 
to suspend his main labours for a year to 
bring out this book, with respect to which he 
adapts to himself the graceful words of Varro, 
“Otium si essem consecutus, commodius haec 
seripsissem, quae nunc ut potui exposui cogi- 
tans esse properandum, quod, ut dicitur, si 
est homo bulla, eo magis senex, annus enim 
septuagensumus sextus ammonet me ut sarcinas 
colligam antequam proficiscar e vita.” We 
heartily hope that Mr. Key may live to bring 
out his Dictionary, and reap his due reward of 
praise. It is a constant encouragement to the 
young to see the genuine linguistic power, the 
independence, and the vigorous spirit which 
animate the old scholar. But we cannot help 
feeling that in this very independence lies the 
main cause which must nullify half the good 
of Mr. Key’s work. He says in his Preface, 
that he draws his illustrations chiefly from 
Latin, for one reason, because this has been 
the special line of his own studies. No one 
will deny his right to do this—comparative 
philology depends upon the results of accurate 
and special study of all languages whose his- 
tory is important. But nobody can write a 
satisfactory book on language in general who 
is merely a specialist in one language; who 
employs others only to supply such facts as 
will support the hypothesis he has drawn from 
his own special language, without adequate 
knowledge of the linguistic history of the 
others, or, at least, without acceptance of the 
results which competent scholars have estab- 
lished for them. ‘To this charge, in our judg- 
ment, Mr. Key is liable. He may have learnt 
the phonetic laws of Sanskrit, for example, 
but in practice he ignores them. In his 
Preface, indeed, he asserts as usual his inde- 
pendence of Sanskrit ‘‘with regret, but not 
with any feeling of shame,” and adds that, 
“no doubt many will see with surprise that 
Sanskrit is not here made the one basis of my 
inquiries.” We suppose that it is hopeless at 
this time of his day to persuade our author 
that comparative philologists—“ Sanskritists,” 
as Mr. Key calls them (at least, so far as we 
can see, Mr. Key includes under this title all 
but the members of ‘‘our” society, the London 
Philological)—do not regard Sanskrit as the 
one basis of linguistic research. It has been 
set forth again and again, both by German 
and by English writers, what the real position 
of Sanskrit is; that its discovery first gave 
birth to linguistic science, and that the trans- 
parency of its phonetic and formative systems 
often gives a clear light where before we could 
oly guess in the dark. But no Sanskrit 
scholar of any eminence in the present day 
imagines that the knowledge of Sanskrit is 
4 panoply, armed in which he can ride over 
the champions of other languages. The 
knowledge of Sanskrit does show him the way 
m which he ought to study the history of 
other languages, by observing their linguistic 
Phenomena with a methodical care unknown 
to scholars of former generations. Far from 
testing content with Sanskrit alone, the “San- 





skritist” knows that he should be familiar 
with the history of the formation and of the 
decay of Greek, of Latin, of Lithuanian, and 
of the German languages, and knows that the 
explanations which will suit one language 
will not suit another. It is just this which Mr. 
Key neither knowsnor seemingly cares to know. 
When he finds a phonetic peculiarity in one 
language, he applies it at once, without any 
misgiving, to any other; he never seems to 
realize tat each language has its own phonetic 
system, and that, in some languages, our 
knowledge “ quid possit oriri, quid nequeat,” 
is complete at least in its broad outlines. 
Next to Latin Mr. Key draws his illustrations 
mainly from Greek. Now no name is held 
in higher honour in England, Germany, or 
America than that of Georg Curtius, for the 
genius and the judgment with which he has 
discussed the etymology of Greek. He is 
referred to by Mr. Key once, as an authority 
on the personal suffixes of Magyar, Ostiak, 
and Yakut. There is a Dr. Corssen who is 
supposed to have made some discoveries in 
Mr. Key’s own special language. He is twice 
mentioned in quite unimportant matters. 
Schleicher is not an original authority, except 
on Lithuanian ; yet his ‘ Vergleichende Gram- 
matik’ is a most excellent book, reference to 
which might have saved Mr. Key from slips 
innumerable: it is never once mentioned. 
Practically Mr. Key seems to know no San- 
skritist later than Bopp. Bopp’s results to 
him are final ; alike the four-fifths, which are 
excellent, and the fifth, which later scholars 
have either rejected or allowed to remain un- 
determined for lack of sufficient evidence. It 
could hardly have been derogatory to Mr. 
Key to have noticed the work of Curtius and 
Corssen. If he differed from them, he might 
have said why; they are not infallible, and it 
may well be that sometimes they are wrong, 
and Mr. Key sometimes right. But the world 
could have judged better on this point, if he 
had not preferred to write as though they had 
no existence. Students of language in England 
will certainly continue to read their writings, 
and those of English authors of the same 
school, and the only result can be, that when 
they take up Mr. Key’s works they will see 
so much which they have learnt to regard as 
erroneous and unsound, that they will not think 
it worth while to read on and find the sound 
sense and original thought overlaid by so much 
that is far more than questionable. 

It is not possible in the compass of a short 
article to bring forward many passages in 
which we differ on principle from Mr. Key ; 
it is better to examine one minutely. One 
chapter (the seventeenth) is on the question 
whether “complementary verbs” exist. Mr. 
Key discusses ‘‘the commonly adopted theory 
that in many cases a conjugation is made up 
from two, three, nay, even four unconnected 
roots, as Pépw, oiow, iveyKa ; fero, tult, latum ; 
be, is, was; aller, va, trat.” First of all, much 
depends on the statement of the theory. If 
any one call xjveyxa the aorist of épw in the 
same sense as érvya is the aorist of rirrw, we 
differ from him; but if he holds that, from 
some distinction of meaning of the roots, a 
derivative of root évex was best qualified to 
denote the momentary action of the aorist, 
while a derivative of pep was better adapted 
to express the permanent sense of the present, 
“T am bearing,” and that therefore ¢épw and 





veya remained side by side in use, while évéxw 
and <e:pa either never existed or fell out of use 
as inappropriate,—this we think a fair state- 
ment, just on the principle by which dpdw 
(I am ware) is selected for the present, because 
it expresses a continuous action, while «dov is 
better fitted for the aorist, since its cognate 
forms show that it expressed seeing and know- 
ing, «e¢., the momentary act of recognition. 
But Mr. Key will have none of this; he holds 
that all such varying forms come from one 
common root. First, he takes be, is, was; all 
these are to be referred to a supposed wes or bes 
—we think that the latter is the original form 
in Mr. Key’s view, as he seems to connect it 
with beissen and bite, so that to bite is the 
primary concrete notion, from which we derive 
the abstract idea of existence. This would be 
perfectly possible, and might be capable of 
satisfactory proof. It would be necessary, of 
course, to show that, according to the phonetic 
laws of each of the different Indo-European 
languages, in which, with a painful consistency, 
the three roots, bhu, as, and vas (whence our be, 2, 
was) appear quite distinct from each other—to 
show, we say, that in each of these languages 
we might expect to find bhu, as, and vas, or 
their representatives, corrupted from bes. Mr. 
Key has not attempted this impossible task. 
Had he done so, he might, at least, have had 
the credit of understanding the nature of the 
problem. What does he do? He adduces the 
isolated 7 in the plural of the Old High German 
present, pirumes, as a proof of a root bis in 
that language, though in no other German 
form is there a trace of a final s: then comes 
the Breton infinitive beza, which, on his own 
showing, is inconclusive ; then an argument 
from the Gaelic, Irish, and Welsh, which, at 
best, could only prove that the Keltic languages 
had another root, 67s, as well as the simpler 
one; then an illustration from Mantchoo, which 
we may pass over ; then an explanation of the 
a in was as a mark of preterite, from wes, but 
such a form (which is probable enough) is 
explicable from original vas, which has other 
and independent support. Then, to crown this 
utterly insufficient evidence, comes “the one 
question left,” which is, “ whether the 6 of bis 
(bez) could interchange with a v or w” ; and to 
dispute this would be simply idle, seeing that 
“ Bur} is admittedly the same word as wtéa, 
and without this the joke would be lost for the 
old epigram :— 
Haud temere antiquas mutat Vasconia voces 
Cui nihil est aliud wéuere quam bibere.” 

The last part of this notable argument need 
not be much pressed. If Basque phonetic pecu- 
liarities are to be admitted as evidence, it 
would be about as satisfactory to argue from 
the Cockney v for w. But, in the first place, 
Mr. Key’s one instance (the exchange in Bury 
and wita) is utterly wrong; the root of the 
two words is gi, which developed a secondary 
form, 7wi, in the European family of languages ; 
this gwi appears, by regular phonetic change, . 
in the Gothic Awi-us, our “quick” (alive); it 
passed equally regularly by labialization in 
Greek into Bi- (compare Bia, Bopd, Bapys, and 
others) ; while the Latin ejected the guttural, 
keeping only the parasitic w, just as we find 
(g)uento, (g)uoro, (g)uenter, and numerous in 
stances of internal loss, as bre(g)wts, le(g)ezs, dc. 
In all these cases cognate languages leave no 
doubt of the presence of an original guttural, 
which generated a 4 in one language, and av 
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in the other; but to imagine that in either, } 
changed into », or v into }, is to misunderstand 
the phonetic history of both. But even sup- 
posing Mr. Key’s instance right, to what does 
his argument amount? Because in one case 
in one language he finds 4 interchange with v 
in another, therefore such change is universally 
possible, not merely for those two languages, 
but for all those of the Indo-European family ; 
for only by using this conclusion as a premiss 
(despite its monstrous disproportion to the 
basis on which it rests) is he justified in 
ignoring the clear traces of the three distinct 
roots from which our be, 7s, was are formed, 
which he may see set forth in their proper 
connexion with our own language in Dr. Hel- 
fenstein’s ‘Comparative Grammar,’ or Dr. 
Morris’s ‘English Accidence,’ if only (which 
we don’t know) these authors are free from 
the suspicion of “Sanskritism?” But with 
such phonetic methods as this, what man can 
marvel at the results at which Mr. Key 
arrives ? 








The Thirty Years’ War, 1618-1648. 
8. R. Gardiner. (Longmans & Co.) 


Mr. GaRDINER’s reputation, already a high 
one, will be increased by this little book, for 
it is better suited to the general public than 
the more elaborate volumes which its author 
has previously given to the world. It will 
serve as an excellent school-book, giving, for 
instance, exactly what is wanted by the school- 
boys and schoolgirls, who at present stumble 
through Schiller’s ‘ Wallenstein’ without in 
the least comprehending what they read ; and, 
at the same time, it is just what educated 
people want who really wish to know some- 
thing about the great struggle, and have no 
time to wade through the German historians. 
Seldom have we read a history so clearly and 
judiciously written. There are comparatively 
few writers on whom we can rely implicitly, 
when, from the form in which their work is 
cast, we are forced to take upon trust all that 
they say; but Mr. Gardiner is one of those 
few. He has also resisted the temptations 
which the subject offers,—temptations which, 
at the present, are peculiarly great, to mix up 
contemporary politics with the Thirty Years’ 
War ; and, although we can pretty well guess 
which way his sympathies lie, he has through- 
out endeavoured to view events from the 
standpoint of the sixteenth, not of the nine- 
teenth century. We may give, as a specimen 
of Mr. Gardiner’s writing, his remarks on 
Wallenstein :— 

“In spite of all his faults, Germany turns ever 
to Wallenstein as she turns to no other amongst 
the leaders of the Thirty Years’ War. From 
amidst the division and weaknesses of his native 
country, a great poet enshrined his memory in 
a succession of noble dramas, Such faithfulness 
is not without a reason. Gustavus’s was a higher 
nature than Wallenstein’s. Some of his work, at 
least the rescue of German Protestantism from 
oppression, remained imperishable, whilst Wallen- 
stein’s military and political successes vanished 
into nothingness. But Gustavus was a hero not 
of Germany as a nation, but of European Protes- 
tantism. His Corpus Evangelicorum was at the 
best a choice of evils toa German. Wallenstein’s 
wildest schemes, impossible of execution as they 
were by military violence, were always built upon 
the foundation of German unity. In the way in 
which he walked that unity was doubtless un- 
attainable. To combine devotion to Ferdinand 
with religious liberty was as hopeless a conception 
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as it was to burst all bonds of political authority 
on the chance that a new and better world would 
spring into being out of the discipline of the camp. 
But during the long dreary years of confusion 
which were to follow, it was something to think 
of the last supremely able man whose life had 
been spent in battling against the great evils of 
the land, against the spirit of religious intolerance, 
and the spirit of division.” 

The following passage, describing the effects 
of the struggle on the German people, is also 
excellent :— 

* As is always the case, the physical decline of 
the population was accompanied by moral deca- 
dence. Men who had been accustomed to live by 
the strong arm, and men who had been accus- 
tomed to suffer all things from those who were 
strong, met one another, even in the days of 
peace, without that mutual respect which forms 
the basis of well-ordered life. Courts were crowd- 
ed with feather-brained soldiers, whose highest 
ambition was to bedeck themselves in a splendid 
uniform and to copy the latest fashion or folly 
which was in vogue at Paris or Versailles. In 
the country districts a narrow-minded gentry, 
without knowledge or culture, domineered over 
all around, and strove to exact the uttermost 
farthing from the peasant in order to keep up the 
outward appearance of rank. The peasant whose 
father had been bullied by marauding soldiers 
dared not lift up his head against the exactions of 
the squire. The burthen of the general impover- 
ishment fell heavily upon his shoulders. The 
very pattern of the chairs on which he sat, of the 
vessels out of which he ate and drank, assumed 
a ruder appearance than they had borne before 
the war. In all ranks life was meaner, poorer, 
harder than it had been at the beginning of the 
century. If much of all this was the result of the 
war, something was owing to causes antecedently 
at work. The German people in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century was plainly inferior to 
the German people in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. During the whole course of the 
war Maximilian of Bavaria was the only man of 
German birth who rose to eminence, and even he 
did not attain the first rank. The destinies of the 
land of Luther and Gothe, of Frederick II. and 
Stein, were decided by a few men of foreign birth. 
Wallenstein was a Slavonian, Tilly a Walloon, 
Gustavus a Swede, Richelieu a Frenchman. The 
penalty borne by a race which was unable to control 
individual vigour within the limits of a large and 
fruitful national life was that individual vigour 
itself died out.” 

Mr. Gardiner is almost always so sound and 
sensible in what he says, that we feel bound to 
point out the one passage in which he seems 
to us to talk nonsense :— 

“ Breitenfeld was the victory of disciplined in- 
telligence over the stiff routine of the Spanish 
tactics. Those tactics were, ofter all, but the 
military expression of the religious and political 
system in defence of which they were used. Those 
solid columns just defeated were the types of what 
human nature was to become under the Jesuit 
organization. The individual was swallowed up 
in the mass.” 

Now we cannot see that Tilly’s army, 
although it was fighting on the side of the 
Jesuits, was organized on Jesuit principles: 
had it been so, it would probably have won. 
The one army the modern world has yet seen, 
that has been so organized, triumphed at 
Sadowa and Sédan. 

But we must not quarrel with Mr. Gardiner, 
to whom we feel much indebted for his clear 
and interesting narrative. We should have 
been glad had the plan of the series to which 
the book belongs,—‘ Epochs of History,”— 
allowed of his giving us a few more maps. 
He has, however, given us an excellent Index. 











LYCIDAS IN LATIN. 


The Lycidas and Epithalamium Damonis of 
Milton. Edited, with Notes and Introductioy 
(including a Reprint of the rare Latip 
Version of the Lycidas by William Hogg 
1694), by C. S. Jerram, M.A. (Longman; 
& Co.) 

Lycidas. By John Milton. Reprinted from 
the First Edition of 1638, and collated with 
the Autograph Copy in the Library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With a Version 
in Latin Hexameters, by F. A. Paley. (Bel 
& Sons.) 

WE really are in a fair way of getting to know 

something of our own language at last, some. 

thing of our language and something of oy 
literature. Men of real learning and ability 
are awakening to the conviction that even the 
great English poets will repay careful study, 
and that as much “scholarship” may be dis. 
played in “ editing” a play of Shakspeare a 
in doing the same sort of work for a ftifth-rate 
drama of Euripides. For the classicists of the 
palmy days, if any such remain among us, it 
may be a dreary and mournful prospect, but 
it is one which may yet be actually realized, 
that a bishop should receive his mitre not for 

Greek, not even—horror of horrors !—for the. 

ology, but for profound English scholarship, 

Such bishops would, perhaps, write more gram. 

matically than some of the present occupants 

of the bench. 

Unfortunately, the chief authorities just now 
in English literature are not clerics. Mr. Aldis 
Wright is even a Nonconformist, Mr. Clarke 
has renounced his orders ; although Mr. Skeat 
is a clergyman, Mr. Wedgwood, Mr. Furnivall, 
and Dr. Morris are laymen. Mr. Jerram is 
no exception. The clergy do not appear to 
“come out well” when we look at the ranks 
of those who are doing the best work in what 
may be well called “the new learning.” 

Mr. Jerram has given us a careful and 
elaborate edition of the ‘ Lycidas‘ in this neat 
and beautifully-printed volume. The notes 
are full and sufficient, the illustrative matter 
is almost invariably to the point, and ther 
is an amount of varied learning and research 
which places the book quite above the 
average level of mere school-books. If it 
be meant as a specimen of what a private 
publisher can do in the way of competing with 
the immense resources and prestige of the 
Clarendon, Messrs. Longman have reason to 
feel proud of their venture, for Mr. Jerram is 
quite able to hold his own against any of the 
editors whom the Oxford Press has at work, 
and, in any case, the students of English lite 
rature are the gainers by the appearance of a 
volume so satisfactory in every way. 

Though we speak in this unqualified 
manner of Mr. Jerram’s notes, we are not sure 
that we can let his Introduction pass 
unchallenged. That appears to us the 
weakest part of the book, and the more 80 
because no such introduction was necessary. 
Mr. Jerram appears to have thought it incum- 
bent upon him to write an essay on pastoral 
poetry on the assumption that the ‘ Lycidas’ is 
an instance of pastoral poetry. We are by 
no means sure that the ‘ Lycidas’ is anything 
of the sort ; neither are we sure that we know 
what Mr. Jerram means by pastoral poetry, nor 
what he would have us understand by it. He 
seems like a man fumbling about for a theory 
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, 
which he misses after all. Does he seriously 
suppose that Theocritus describes veraciously 
the condition of shepherds in his own time, or 
in any time? Why Theocritus is as artificial 
ys Vergil! Both one and the other write 
about a “ blessed country” which ¢s not, but 
which ought to be, and they write of it so 
fondly, because it is something which exists 
peradventure in idea, but never existed in 
fact. If, however, we are to allow that the 
essence of the pastoral is its unreality, we are 
not so sure that ‘ Lycidas’ answers even to this 
theory, for the solemnity of thought and the 
depth of genuine feeling are too much in the 
ascendant throughout the poem to allow of our 
rejecting it as a mere poetic exercise. After 
all, what do we gain by this kind of classifi- 
cation? Why not leave the poem as Milton 
left it, and call it a poem and no more? 
We are reminded of Coleridge’s answer to the 
old lady who wanted to know the moral of the 
‘Ancient Mariner.’ “ Madam,” said the sage, 
«T never knew that it had a moral !” 

As to the Latin version of the ‘ Lycidas,’ 
which Mr. Jerram has printed at the end of 
the volume, we find it difficult to speak of it 
with patience. Why in the world should such 
rubbish be unearthed from its well-deserved 
obscurity in the British Museum to be repro- 
duced now? As a specimen of Latin verse, 
it is certainly below par—laboured, feeble, 
“manufactured,” full of otiose epithets, and 
not without certain blots which Purists may 
well object to. There’s enough of good Latin 
and Greek verse published every year without 
dragging up the old trumpery from oblivion. 

Even Mr. Paley’s version of the ‘ Lycidas’ 
could well have been spared. No one doubts 
Mr. Paley’s accomplished scholarship, his 
delicacy of taste, his varied learning, his 
astonishing command of the languages of 
Greece and Rome. Of course, when Mr. 
Paley tries his hand in Greek or Latin verse, 
he succeeds better than nine men out of ten— 
succeeds so well, in fact, that almost all men 
might be content if they could but approach 
his excellence. And yet there zs that tenth 
man. We disclain any wish to disparage Mr. 
Paley’s version, but why did he purposely 
avoid to look at Mr. Calverley’s rendering of 
the poem till he had quite completed his own ? 
And if he did look at that rendering after his 
own was finished, why did he not see that any 
competition with the matchless and supremely 
magnificent hexameters of his younger rival 
was hopeless, and that to invite a comparison 
with them was to ensure depreciation of work 
intrinsically excellent, but comparatively value- 
less. Clearly the most interesting, and far the 
most important, portion of Mr. Paley’s labour 
is that which has been spent in collating the 
first edition of 1638 with the autograph copy 
in Trinity Library. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 

My Time, and What I’ve Done with It. 
Autobiography. By F. C. Burnand. 
millan & Co.) 

A Heart Well Won. 
Brothers. ) 

Cramleigh College. 
(Same publishers.) 

THERE is a grave irony about the title of ‘My 

Time, and What I’ve Done with It.’ The book 

8 an insufferably long and insufferably dull 
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attempt to write a modern ‘ Wilhelm Meister.’ 
In the time which it must inevitably have 
taken him, Mr. Burnand could probably have 
written half-a-dozen burlesques at least ; and 
it is, on the whole, a pity he was not so em- 
ployed, as the burlesques might, at any rate, 
have amused somebody, which is more than 
we should care to predict of the biography or 
autobiography of Mr. Cecil Colvin. Prac- 
tically, the thing is a sensation novel, as the 
plot of it hinges upon a supposed bigamy, 
which turns out to be no bigamy at all, there 
being—as is always happening in real life— 
two sisters who are so remarkably alike that 
nobody can possibly tell the one from the 
other; and there being also a villain—with 
black whiskers, of course—who knows the 
secret all along, but works it for his own 
malignant purposes, and to the disadvantage 
of the rightful heir: all which is as familiar 
as were the unrivalled pump and splendid 
tubs that formed the stock-in-trade of the 
Portsmouth Theatre. The tale—such as it is 
—is disfigured by pitiful (and, occasionally, 
ungrammatical) little jokes, such as these :— 
“The butler entered with a fresh bottle, to 
whose care (the butler’s, not the bottle’s) I was 
straightway confided.”—“ They were caned on 
the spot. And a very sore spot it must have 
been for a long time afterwards.”—“ He ate 
garlic privately and smelt of it publicly.” 
As for its hero, he is an essentially selfish 
prig; while his father, Sir John Colvin, is 
something worse,—unless, indeed, his con- 
duct is to be attributed to imbecility. 
A baronet, whose partner in business _per- 
suades him that when he married his second 
wife his first wife was alive, and that con- 
sequently his son by his second wife must be 
disinherited, and his son by his third wife be 
publicly recognized as the lawful heir, owes 
it to the memory of the lady whom he has, 
however unintentionally, wronged, to inquire 
thoroughly into the truth of the story before 
he openly acts upon it. Perhaps, however, we 
are intended to understand that old Sir John 
wasa fool. Hisson most certainly is a dolt, and 
towards the end of the book, when he begins 
to moralize upon religious matters, and to 
balance the claims of the Anglican and Roman 
Catholic Churches, becomes altogether intoler- 
able. As for Mr. James Cavander, the villain 
of the piece, and whom “it is as impossible to 
keep out of this veracious narrative as it would 
be to ignore the Devil in the history of Chris- 
tianity,” he is simply our old friend Mr. James 
Carker, the manager, as little altered in per- 
sonal appearance as in name, and, for the rest, 
not altered in the least. The real hero, how- 
ever, of the piece is “‘the low comedy man,”— 
if we may so call him,—Mr. Verney, who is 
given to big words and long sentences upon 
all possible occasions, and who, being at 
Southsea for the day, thus enlarges upon 
things in general :— 

“¢ Yes, my dear madam, I like Southsea, for a 
while: the air is bracing, the sky is open and 
clear ; the offing is full of life with its ships, its 
yachts, and its steamers; on the greensward, a 
trifle too dusty, perhaps, and sunburnt—but you 
must be sunburnt by the sea-side—I say on the 
greensward from morning to night you can witness 
evolutions of troops to the beat of drum, and the 
sound of the stirring fife. Beauty is here more 
beautiful, being radiant with health ; and to sit in 
the coffee-room of your hotel at breakfast, nice 
white table-cloth, a plateful of fresh-coloured 





prawns, a crisp French roll, a delicate pat of butter, 
and a homely pot of tea, with your morning's 
newspaper at your side, and a whiff of the briny 
stealing in through the open window, this appears 
to me to be the acme of earthly happiness, if not 
absolutely an anticipation of future bliss.’—‘ You 
describe it feelingly,’ observed Mrs. Bob.— 
‘Madam,’ returned Mr. Verney, ‘my heart expands 
like the petals of the tropical convolvulus (a - 
tiful flower, but little cultivated in this climate) 
beneath the rays of the morning sun. And, after 
breakfast, being here for a holiday, I stick my 
cigar in my larboard gill—you, as a yachtswoman, 
if I may so say, will appreciate the expression— 
and I walk out on to the pier, where the sea- 
gulls perch, one on each shoulder, like a pair of 
epaulettes, and some genuine old salt in charge of 
the guns, or the tackle, or employed as the man 
at the “look-out,” spins yarns to me as long as my 
arm by the quarter-of-an-hour, in return for a 
timely pipeful of tobacco which causes me no loss, 
and renders him for ever grateful.’” 


We are not sorry to once again meet Wilkins 
Micawber in good health. 

The adventures of Arthur Oldfield in ‘A 
Heart Well Won’ are told at great length and 
with amazing circumstantiality. There is, 
perhaps, some ability in the painstaking detail 
of the story, and the wraisemblance which it 
gains from its minuteness nearly compensates 
for its excessive prolixity. It is the rather 
common-place narrative of the life of a city 
clerk, who begins his acquaintance with the 
world at Mr. Shrubsole’s academy, a very 
typical specimen of a bad preparatory school. 
Some of the touches, the account of the lisp- 
ing child who is so mortally afraid of Shrub- 
sole, and of the characteristic method of that 
gentleman’s retirement, after making an ex- 
ceedingly good bargain with a less worldly- 
wise successor, remind us of a school we wot 
of, but which shall be nameless. Not less 
accurate, doubtless, are the hero’s city ex- 
periences, though from the technical nature 
of many of the details, the uncommercial 
world will hardly appreciate them. The 
author sticks closely to his subject, and is 
successful as much in what he omits as in what 
he comprehends. Of any other social life than 
that of the class in which his hero moves, he 
knows nothing, and wisely says nothing. A 
slight sporting episode, in which the author 
finds himself among men in “scarlet coats,” 
would probably elicit the scorn of those learned 
in such matters; but, on the whole, Master 
Oldfield is an exemplary instance of a man 
who describes only what he thoroughly under- 
stands. We part from him with a sincere 
respect for his uprightness and a considerable 
impression of his shrewdness, and feel that he 
has illustrated a phase of life which, like all 
others, has its interesting side. We cannot 
say as much for most of his companions ; but 
Harold Yonge is a character one recognizes as 
not uncommon among the better sort of young 
men, and we acknowledge also that he is as 
wisely and delicately treated as he is well 
described. The love-making is natural, but 
not exciting. It is a man’s book, and better, 
upon the whole, than the average. 

‘Cramleigh College,’ like the former story, 
treats at the outset of school life at a private 
“seminary.” Cramleigh, however, is no ordi- 
nary Do-the-boys Hall, but the tasteful estab- 
lishment of an Irish Dr. Dulcimer, whose 
efforts are rather directed to the mystification 
of parents than the oppression of youth. Dr. 
Chatfeld-Jonah is presented to us in many 
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aspects: as the genial, if perfunctory, scholar, 
the more than popular preacher, and the success- 
ful wooer, he is equally great ; greatest, perhaps, 
when the testimonial portrait, with its wonder- 
ful and fearful Latin inscription, is presented to 
him by the insidious Ffarindon for his own 
nefarious purposes. If we have a fault to urge 
against the author on this head, it is that he 
is too coarse in the terrible punishment he 
metes out to this unfortunate victim of self- 
worship. The contrast between our pleasant, 
untrustworthy, but really simple-minded ego- 
tist, and the ghastly wreck of him left to us 
in the concluding chapters, when the desire 
of his eyes has been taken from him and his 
manhood fails to meet the blow, is too painful 
to be quite artistic. There is wanting some 
of the suggestive moderation which indicates 
the masterly observer of the retribution which 
awaits the follies of life. But there is much 
vigour generally in the story. Especially 
good, if a trifle farcical, are the descrip- 
tions of Irish life, which have the merit of 
not being a reproduction of Lever or Trollope’s 
specialities. The classicism, though an element 
we are always glad to see in a novel, is laboured, 
and not genuine in its ring. No scholar could 
have set “Eheu fugaces Postume annos” at 
the head of a chapter, as the author does, 
apparently under the impression that he was 
quoting the end of a hexameter. However, 


when we add that the heroine is charming, 
and the heroes worthy of her, it will be thought 
that some blemishes may be pardoned. The 
worst we have observed is a dash of sectarian 
bitterness, which finds undue expression of a 
forcibly feeble kind. 








The Apostolical Fathers: a Critical Account 
of their Genuine Writings and of their 
Doctrines, By James Donaldson, LL.D. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

WE are glad to find that an interest in early 
Christian literature increases, if we may infer 
that such is the case from the variety of publi- 
cations relating to it, not only in Germany and 
France, but in Great Britain. The last twenty 
years have seen a series of works vastly 
superior to such as had appeared before, if not 
in length, in critical ability and philosophic 
discernment, in wide and impartial treatment. 
As long as controversial purposes actuated 
inquirers, it was natural to find one-sided 
views and perverted reasonings running through 
the works of men however earnest in the 
pursuit of truth. While theologians investi- 
gated, pre-conceived opinions tinged their 
method as well as conclusions. But when 
literary historians or philosophic seekers after 
knowledge ventured to explore the field, good 
fruit was expected. The fathers of the Church 
might then get a fair chance of being judged 
candidly in connexion with the prevalent ideas 
of their own times and the customary manner 
of writing, with their aims and objects, their 
simplicity and freshness of feeling amid the 
progress of Christianity towards its victory 
over heathenism. 

An excellent exponent of this early Christian 
literature is Dr. Donaldson, of Edinburgh. His 
method is the right one. Instead of trans- 
ferring later dogmas to the Fathers, or judging 
them by posterior systems, he enters into their 
own atmosphere and brings out their views as 
clearly as possible, unconcerned whether they 





be orthodox or heterodox. He makes fair 
allowance for their peculiarities, is charitable 
and catholic in spirit, looks at their lives and 
praises them, at their teachings and makes the 
best of them. He does not test the ante- 
Nicenes by the Nicene Creed, or try to 
develope from them the more definite propo- 
sitions which controversy evoked and stiffened. 

After a long and well-written Introduction, 
the author proceeds to the discussion of the 
fathers themselves, Clemens Romanus, Poly- 
carp, Barnabas, Hermas, and Papias. Begin- 
ning with the life of the supposed writer, he 
passes on to the date of his production, its 
literature, its theology, with the views ex- 
pressed in it on the leading subjects of the 
New Testament, including its quotations from 
Scripture, and the morality running through- 
out. No point appears to be omitted, difficulties 
are fairly faced, and a ripe acquaintance with 
all the books and monographs connected with 
each father is abundantly shown. The reader 
feels that he has a competent guide, who 
forms his judgments on the entire evidence, 
and expresses them with open honesty. If 
the expositor speaks authoritatively and de- 
cidedly, he has a right to do so from his ample 
knowledge and comprehensive candour. The 
book leaves comparatively little to be desired. 
Nothing in English approaches it in value or 
conclusiveness. 

The work is not new. In appeared in 1864, 
Since then the author has kept his eye on all 
fresh publications bearing on his subject, so 
that he has been able to add notices and other 
particulars arising out of recent books. The 
volume is brought down to the present day ; 
and we commend it heartily to all who wish 
to know the Christian literature nearest to that 
embodied in the New Testament canon. 

A quotation or two will exemplify the 
method and spirit of the book.— 


“ Here let it be remarked, that the opinion that 
there was originally only a broad basis of great 
truths, not too closely defined, and conceived in 
a purely practical shape, can alone harmonise with 
many of the circumstances which will present 
themselves to us, such as the co-existence of a 
true Christianity with materialism, the frequent 
discussions of the nature of Christ, and the rejec- 
tion by some of the doctrine of the divinity of the 
Spirit. And this broad basis is also the explana- 
tion of the extraordinary liberality of the early 
Church. For I think it will appear that the 
Church received all who expressed their confidence 
in Christ and their willingness to obey Him. 
They might speculate as they liked. . They might 
even believe Christ their great Leader to be of 
merely human origin. But so long as they were 
willing to follow Him, and keep in the goodly 
fellowship of Christians, the Church welcomed 
them. And I think it will also appear that the 
early heretics were not expelled from the Church, 
but that they (the Gnostics among them) first set 
up certain dogmas, and would fain have confined 
Christianity to those only who believed these. 
They went out from the Church because the 
Church was too liberal for them. The Church, 
however, gradually came to adopt the same course ; 
and we then find an agreement, not in faith in 
Christ, but in belief in certain dogmas insisted 
on as the essential characteristic of a Christian. 
More and more were the simple views of the 
early Christians expanded into logical precise pro- 
positions by means of a philosophy. These pro- 
positions have had the result of showing what 
human reason can accomplish in the explanation 
of divine mysteries, They have served the same 
purpose as the various schemes of metaphysics in 
regard to knowledge. We have become, or ought 
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to become, conscious of our ignorance, and ther. 
fore we ought to be at once more humble agg 
more charitable.” 


The following remarks are conceived in the 
same spirit, and are equally just.— 

“In examining the Ep-Apostolic writings fy 
the sake of their doctrines, we have to bring them 
out of a living practical form into an intellectug) 
lifeless shape. The doctrines thus brought out 
are found to be the same in the main as those of 
the New Testament. Nowhere is Christ dire 
called God in them. Nowhere is a relief from 
punishment spoken of as the result of his life op 
death. His work from beginning to end is 4 
purely moral work. There is no curious pryi 
into the peculiar nature of Christ’s death. The 
Spirit is mentioned without precision. The great 
facts relating to man’s sin and salvation are intro. 
duced in a broad indefinite real manner. No 
curious questions are discussed. And the fina} 
state of man is set forth in plain undefined easi 
understood language. The Scriptures of the Ob 
Testament are often referred to. The books of 
the New are never spoken of as inspired, and 
— - mentioned as authorities in matters of 

ief.’ 


It must not be inferred that we agree with 
all the author’s judgments, or that his opinions 
are uniformly right. Some things are not 
settled satisfactorily. There are points in 
which he has failed to perceive the truth 
Some are discussed inadequately. At times 
he is decidedly wrong, notwithstanding the 
off - hand style in which he sums up the ver. 
dict. Cautious circumspection is not always 
exercised. This is the case with regard to 
the Tiibingen school, where the author 
hazards various statements opposed to fact, 
Without giving an opinion about the correct- 
ness of the leading tenets enunciated by that 
school, we have reason for objecting to the 
hasty generalization thrown off by our critie 
against them. He “sums up the fruits of 
their own investigations, and finds no tangible 
progress.” “As far as substantial fruit is 
concerned, there is not much; rather there is 
wider and wider confusion, greater and greater 
perplexity.” Yet it is well known that New 
Testament criticism has been substantially 
influenced in Germany, if not in England, by 
their investigations. The Biblical articles in 
the last edition of the ‘Conversations-Lexicon’ 
all reflect the Tiibingen views. In the ‘Pro 
testanten Bibel neuen Testamentes,’ edited by 
Schmidt and Holtzendorf, the ten commen 
tators give out results obtained by Baur. One 
of the most laborious New Testament critics 
now living, we mean Hausrath, reflects the 
same views, which tinge Schenkel’s ‘Bibel 
Lexicon’ unmistakably. Ueberweg’s ‘History 
of Philosophy’ itself, a book containing admir- 
able sketches, enunciates the opinions of 
the school. Rightly or wrongly, German 
theology has been materially affected by the 
school of Baur; so that the advocates of the 
late origin of the fourth gospel among critics 
speedily promise to become the majority. 
Even Renan has felt the spell, and yielded » 
part to it, though not at all so much as Ger 
man scholars. Besides, Dr. Donaldson should 
know that Schwegler is not such a representa 
tive of the school at the present time as men 
like Zeller would approve. Neither is Hil- 
genfeld, who modifies Baur’s conclusions, 
curiously enough at times. 

Nor are the remarks about the sentiments of 
St. Paul and St. James on justification at all 
happy ; indeed, the conciliation of them is 4 
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failure. The author explains Paul’s doctrine of 
justification by faith both imperfectly and 
erroneously. ‘‘ Paul speaks principally of trust 
in God, not in Christ.” The epistle to the 
Romans shows the reverse, where it is the 
righteousness of God through faith in Christ 
that is made prominent. In another edition, 
pages 96 and 97 should be expunged, as con- 
taining a bad specimen of commentary. In 
his zeal against the Tiibingen school, the 
guthor runs his head against the Scriptural 
doctrine enunciated by St. Paul and em- 
bodied in all orthodox creeds. 

In estimating the theology of the Apostolic 
fathers, Dr. Donaldson, enamoured of its 
indefinite character, sometimes proceeds too 
far; as he does in pronouncing Reuss’s state- 
ment that “dogmatic theology made an 
immense retrograde movement in their hands” 
afalse one. Surely they are poor theologians 
compared with St. Paul and St. John. Their 
degeneracy cannot be denied. Our author's 
aversion to the dogmatic systems elaborated 
goon after the Apostolic Fathers, and culmi- 
nating in the Nicene Creed, should not blind 
him to the commonplaces of men whose 
intellect bore no proportion to the living 
piety exemplified in their lives. 

As to the Epistle to the Corinthians under 
the name of Clement, no valid testimony 
assures us of the authorship. All that really 
appears is, that it was sent by the Roman 
church to that at Corinth: the writer is un- 
known. Nothing but an ancient tradition 
assigns it to Clement, unsupported or rather 
weakened by internal evidence. We can 
account for some things in the letter on the 
hypothesis of its issuing from the Church 
at Rome ; for the Jewish legal leanings sof- 
tened down and attempered by Paulinism ; 
and for the acquaintance with heathen litera- 
ture ; but phenomena savouring of heathenism 
cannot be easily attributed to a bishop, for 
they evince an ignorant superstition. 

Our author justly refuses to regard the ‘ Mar- 
tyrium’ of Polycarp as genuine, adducing sound 
aguments for his opinion. He does not throw 
any light on the epistle to the Philippians, 
but acquiesces in Daillé’s view of interpo- 
lations—a view that should be enlarged. His 
conjecture about the well-known passage in 
the 12th chapter, where sacris literis seems to 
be applied to the Ephesian epistle, is much 
less probable than Credner’s. Yet he is right in 
recognizing the fact that no New Testament 
book is considered “ Holy Scripture” before 
the year 170 a.p.; though the very few 
exceptions should be cautiously treated, with- 
out rushing at once to the conclusion that 
there is interpolation. 








MINOR POETS. 


Tittle Sealskin, and other Poems. By E. Keary. 
(Bell & Sons.) 

Songs and Fables. By the late W. J. Macquorn 
Rankine. (Glasgow, Maclehose.) 

Poems of Later Years. By H.S. Stokes. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Songs of Two Worlds. By a New Writer. Second 
Series. (H. S. King & Co.) 

Livingstone in Africa. By the Hon. Roden Noel. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 


Miss Jean IncEeLow has her merits, but she is 
tot strong, certainly not strong enough to be the 
founder of a school, and a pattern to others. It 
is, therefore, to be regretted that Miss Keary has 
aot looked further for her model. She fails to 





catch one of her chief merits, a fluent rhythm, and 
gives us such lines as,— 

Do you hear the mixed, merry chatter 

Of the birds? listen to the dawn chorus ; 

Music scarcely, but such a clamour of praise,— 
and so on, where there is hardly a pretence of 
metre. When we meet this sort of thing, we feel 
no call to read any further, being satisfied that the 
writer has as yet, at all events, no claim. to be 
reckoned among writers of poetry. 

Prof. Rankine would not probably have ad- 
vanced any such claim. His songs are good rol- 
licking after-supper ballads, written to be sung 
to popular tunes, such as ‘Don’t Marry a 
Charming Woman,’ or ‘The Bold Dragoon.’ The 
fables are whimsical in. ons, suited to well- 
known signs, such at (fe “Goat and Com- 
passes,” the “Bull and Mouth,” and so on; quite 
ignoring, as we need hardly say, the popular deri- 
vation of the names. Appropriate morals are 
appended. We give, as a specimen, the shortest, 
“The Pig and Whistle” :—* A cottager, being dis- 
turbed by the cries of his pig, tied a whistle on 
the animal’s snout, and thus converted the discord 
into melody. Moral.—True wisdom converts the 
most unpleasing circumstances into sources of com- 
fort.” This is not the most subtle wit, but it is 
pleasant fooling, and “J. B.’s” illustrations are 
no small help. 

Mr. Stokes’s intentions are praiseworthy, his 
performance prosaic. In future, we recommend 
him to admire, and, if he can, imitate the virtues 
of Petus Thrasea and John Stuart Mill, who are 
now among his heroes. Neither of them, as far 
as we know, ever published a volume of verses. 

The new series of ‘Songs of Two Worlds’ calls 
for little remark, beyond what we made on its 
predecessor of two years ago. The author still 
writes verses which, if Mr. Tennyson had never 
written, we should say were of a high order of 
merit. As it is, we cannot be certain how far 
they are the result of original observation of the 
things around and within him, or how far he sees 
the world and his own mind through Tennysonian 
spectacles, and writes of what he sees in Tenny- 
sonian numbers. ‘The Touchstone’ can hardly 
be other than a reflection of ‘The Two Voices’ ; 
or if reflection is too strong a word, as both sub- 
ject and metre differ, yet it is impossible but that 
any reader would agree with us, in thinking that 
the later poem would not have existed without the 
earlier. Similarly, ‘The Professor’ reproduces 
with slight variation the Laureate’s sketch of ‘A 
Character.’ Weare glad to see that the author has 
taken our hint as to his rhymes. So faras we can 
find, they are now absolutely correct. 

Mr. Noel prefaces his poem upon the life of 
Livingstone with a defence of the poet’s right to 
select contemporary characters or events as the 
theme of his verse. His position is impregnable. 
The work for which the future will punbalty be 
most thankful is that which presents most 
adequately the poetical side of the times in which 
the poet lives. There scarcely seems a call, how- 
ever, for the long and strenuous defence that is 
proffered, since no writer of authority has ever 
maintained the contrary. Few subjects are more 
suitable for epic treatment, or lend themselves to 
it more readily, than the adventures and impressions 
of the explorer of unknown countries, From the 
earliest times such themes have been constantly 
chosen. It may be doubted, however, whether, in 
the present instance, the framework, so to speak, 
of the epos is wholly satisfactory. Livingstone’s 
adventures, purposes, and impression are given 
in a sustained soliloquy. A few introductory 
lines present the traveller reclining upon a fur- 
strewn floor and against a clay-built wall. Slowly 
the panorama of his past life unfolds itself before 
him. Five cantes are occupied with the evo- 
lution of this. Two remaining cantos describe the 
traveller’s rescue by Stanley and his subsequent 
death. Want of action and an appearance of 
artificiality are the two obvious results of the 
method adopted. A man naturally passes lightly 
over the incidents of his life, and occupies himself 
rather with his impressions. The pictures he con- 





jures up are nebulous and indistinct, the whole 
presenting itself through the dream-like atmo- 
sphere of recollection. A few distinct pictures 
would be a sensible relief to the monotony and 
langour with which the whole is weighted. This 
impression is strengthened by the elaborately ornate 
panna adopted. Lyrical power or sense of 
mony stronger than Mr. Noel sses is 
required to justify the use of such terms as he 
frequently employs. 
Behold yon perpendicular crags, like flame, 
Whose melaphyre and porphyry condor cres! 
ten the valleys ! 
is clumsy in expression, and presents nothing 
to the imagination ; and such lines, descriptive of 
one of the native tribes, as— 
Some veer small, restless, rambling, ape-like eyes ; 
Their clicking gibber mimics flitter- mice, 
are at once unsatisfactory in description, and a 
purposelessly unmusical combination of sounds, 
There are some striking passages of description. 
Most are, however, over-elaborate and indistinct. 
Nowhere do we find ourselves able to call 
before the mind’s eye the scene described, or 
even to see the man, and share with him the 
emotions the surroundings are calculated to evoke. 
Here is the description of the mirage, where we 
should expect Mr. Noel to be at his best :— 
How terrible is thirst ! 
Days without water ! ne'er a watermelon 
Even, to slake a moment hell's own drought ! 
Hark ! shouts of joy break in upon the drear 
Faint slumbrous silence of our fiery way : 
All startled raise dim half-closed aching eyes— 
Behold the lake! our goal in sight! Hurrah! 
Lofty palmyras, palm, acacia, 
O’er hazy waters in the sun, 
Who sets below in solitary glory— 
And surely on a pale horizon line 
Tall sable horsemen galloping furiously ! 
See the slow oxen gaze aroused, and lowing 
Hasten—behold black bulks of elephant, 
And slim giraffes, show water to be near ! 
Shall we pursue ? 
.... They dwindle, waver, and change ; 
All blows like slanting flame ; drifting divides, 
It was the Satan's simulated water ! 
And only mist roll’d over a salt plain. 
The “ slumbrous silence of our fiery way ” suggests 
the idea of the blinding desert, and the ‘‘ black 
bulks of elephant” is happy. The lines, like the 
whole poem, are, however, unequal, fringing in 
turns the limits of grandiloquence and of common- 
place. The effect of Mr. Noel’s verse is that of 
an opiate. We are lulled into a slumber that 
may be deep or broken, but is never natural or 


reposeful. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Mr. Masson has included in his new volume, 
published by Messrs. Macmillan, an Essay on Keats, 
which appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine in 1860, 
which is, on the whole, appreciative and good, but 
which contains several inaccuracies. John Keats 
was not the third, but the eldest child, as we 
believe, in spite of Mr. Masson and Lord Houghton. 
The share of his parent’s property held for him till 
he came of age did not approach 2,000/. He did 
not serve out the whole of his medical apprentice- 
ship to Mr. Hammond, but quarrelled with Mr. 
Hammond, who gave up his indentures about 1814. 
It is hardly true to say of Keats that his mouth 
had “a savage, pugilistic look.” It wasa sensuous 
mouth, but not more than sensuous The state- 
ment that “ so far as religious belief was concern 
he had no wish to disturb existing opinions an 
institutions,” and the statement that “in politics 
he was rather Conservative than otherwise,” are 
incorrect. John Keats was a man of extreme 
opinions in both politics and religion, and one who 
had no hesitation in expressing them. The other 
essays are excellent. 


Messrs. TinsLEY Broruers send us Tramps in 
the Tyrol, by Mr. H. Baden Pritchard. When Smith, 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson, having re-christened 
themselves Black, White, Brown, and Green, start 
forth, as the Tittlebat Club, from their head-quar- 
ters, “Water Lane, E.C.,” and -resolve to “com- 
pile” a book out of their several experiences, the 
reader knows before-hand what sort of volume to 


expect. The funny element will be sought for in 
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every place and in every incident, and where it 
does not appear of itself, atrociously bad jokes 
will have to do duty in its stead ; and lest this 
should prove wearisome, occasional specimens of 
ciated chaff” will be thrown in. If it be funny 
to spell proper names and foreign words wrong, 
and to exercise freely the right of private judg- 
ment as regards the rules of English grammar, 
then the present volume contains an additional 
element of fun, which intelligent readers will 
appreciate accordingly. It may be there are 
readers whose pleasure is increased by the intro- 
duction of such words as “roundaboutedness,” 
“ cocksuredom,” “ duffin,” “‘thwirling”; who can 
sleep under a “coverlid,” and listen with ‘‘ wrapt 
attention.” Juvenile readers of this kind may 
find much amusement in the pages of the Tramps. 
The mis-spelling of names of places is inexcusable 
in a guide, for how are they who wish to follow to 
identify the route? Leermoos is a descriptive name, 
but loses its significance when spelt, as Mr. 
Pritchard spells it in half-a-dozen places, Lermos. 
And what are we to think when Heiterwang is 
spelt Hesterang? and a Prussian lady describes the 
weather as “ prachtrolles,” and berg and burg are 
treated as synonymous? These are but a few of 
the errors scattered through the book ; apart from 
these and the fun, there are descriptions of scenery 
and other wayfaring notes which are really worth 
reading. We get glimpses of the savage Zemmthal, 
of the Gerlos pass and the Pinzgau, of the Fuscher- 
thal, and its halting-places ; but having ourselves 
lodged at Ferleiten, we protest against the severe 
condemnation inflicted on that remote settlement 
by the Tittlebats. You can there eat well, drink 
well, and sleep well, and get a trustworthy guide 
for the mountains. You can’t expect all the com- 
forts of the Saut Market in the Highlands, Mr. 
Pritchard thinks there is no “ more depressing God- 
forsaken scene” than Ferleiten in bad weather. He 
has never passed a night in Hintertux. From the 
Fuscherthal the tramps crossed the Pfandlscharte 
to Heiligenblut and saw the Gross Glockner, 
and thence made their way by the “Cat’s path” 
and the Berger Thérl to Windisch Matrei 
and the Pusterthal, where they again resumed 
relations with railways. From the Brenner they 
descended into Italy, crossed to the Lakes, and 
walked over the Simplon as a finish to their 
pedestrianism. In these concluding chapters there 
are touches of description that make us regret that 
Mr. Pritchard did not write his book throughout 
in a serious spirit. It would then have been an 
entertaining guide-book. As it is, any one may 
easily skim it in a couple of hours. 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. publish the English 
version of Ninety-three, translated by Mr. F. L. 
Benedict and Mr. J. Hain Friswell. The English 
of the translation is vile ; but no translation, how- 
ever good, can in the least render Victor Hugo. Mr. 

d has given in Punch a version of ‘ Ninety- 
three’ fully as valuable as that now before us. 


Messrs. Routiepce have included Mr. Chad- 
wick’s American Base-Ball Manual among their 
sixpenny handbooks of games. The great national 
game of America is likely to become popular in 
this country some day. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theology. 
Badenoch’s (Rev. G. R.) Ultramontanism, cr. Svo. 7/6 cl. 
Beste’s (Rev. H. D.) Sermon on Priestly Absolution, 3rd edit. 6/6 
Bishop of Orleans’ Letter on Contemporary Prophecies, 8vo. 1/ 
Qamuenes or) i G.) Brazen Serpent, and other Sermons, 3/ 
Edmunds’s (J.) Epistle to Galatians, with Notes, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Hodder’s (E.) On Holy Ground, new edit. cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Leathes’s (Rev. S.) The Gospel its own Witness, er. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Stories of the Saints, for Children, by M. F. S , 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Walcott’s (M. E. C.) Constitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical of 
the Church of England, 12mo. 4/ cl. 








Law. 

Fletcher's (B.) Dilapidations, 2nd edit. cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Neville (R., M.A.) and Macnamara’s (W. H.) Collection of 
Cases decided under 2nd Section of Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act, 1854, roy. 8vo. 18/ cl. 

Poetry. 

Eliot’s (George) Legend of Jubal, and other Poems, 2nd edit. 6/ 

Orred’s (Mfeta) Poems, 12mo. 4/ cl. 

Tennyson’s. Works, Cabinet Edition, Vol, 2, ‘ English Idylls,’ 
12mo, 2/6 cl. limp. 


Music, 
Haweis’s (Rev. H. R.) Music and Morals, new edit. cr. 8vo, 12/ 





History. 
Belcari’s (F.) Life of B. Giov. Columbini, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Geography. 


Continental Guide, Practical Guide, new edit. 12mo. 5/ swd. 

Galignani’s New Paris Guide, 12mo. 5/ cl. 

Goldsmid’s (Col. Sir Fred. I.) Telegraph and Travel, 21/ cl. 

Heywood's ([.) Pupil’s Mapping Book, 4to. 6d. swd. 

House’s Geography of Bedfordshire, adapted to New Code, 2d. 

Lower's (Mark A.) Wayside Notes in Scandinavia, cr. 8vo. 9/ cl. 

Post-Office Directory, Lancashire, Liverpool, and Manchester, 
new ed 36/ cl. 

Routledge’s Guide to London and its Suburbs, new ed. 1/ bds. 

Trollope’s (A.) South Australia and Western Australia, 3/ cl. 

Philology. 

Academic Progressive Reader (Sixth Book) for Boys, 2/ cl. 

New Code German Primer for Fifth Standard, 12mo. 3d. swd. 

Ollendorff's Spanish Method, 12mo. 6/ hf. bd. 

Van Laun’s (H.) Third French Book, 12mo. 1/6 cl. swd. 


Science. 
Gardner's (J.) Longevity, 2nd edit. 12mo. 4/ cl. 
Hole’s (S. R.) Book about Roses, 5th edit. 7/6 cl. 
Society of Engineers, Transactions for 1872, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 


General Literature. 
Aunt Louisa’s London Toy-Books, ‘ Zoological Gardens,’ 1/ 
Beeton’s Modern European Celebrities, 12mo. 1/ swd. 
Brassey (T.) On Work and Wages, cheap edit. 12mo. 1/6 swd. 
Buist’s (H. A.) Birds, their Cages and their Keep, cr. 8vo. 5/cl. 
Cassell’s Illustrated Bunyan, Re-issue, Part 1, 6d. swd. 
Dickens's Household Edition, ‘ Barnaby Rudge,’ 4to. 3/ swd. 
Dickens’s — Library Edition, ‘Barnaby Rudge, Vol. 2,’ 
8vo. 10/ cl. 
Foreign Oftice List, July, 1874, 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Graphic (The), Vol. Jan. to June, 1874, folio, 20/ cl. 
Hopewell’s (M.) Legends of the Missouri and Mississippi, 3/ bds. 
Indian Army and Civil Service List, July, 1874, 12mo. 6/ cl. swd. 
James’s (G. P. R.) The Huguenots, 12mo. 2/ bds. 
London Journal, Vol. 59, 4to. 4/6 cl. 
Lytton’s(Lord) Coming Race, Knebworth Edition, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Prentis’s (E.) Aunt Jane’s Hero (Ruby Series), 12mo. 1/ swd. 
Six Months Hence, by Author of ‘ Behind the Veil,’ new edit. 
cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 
Sketch of Life and Letters of the Countess Adelstan, by E. A. M., 
12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Stowe’s (H. B.) Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Ruby Series), 12mo. 1/ swd. 
Titcomb’s Letters to Young People, cr. 8vo. 1/ swd. 
Trollope’s (Frances) Love and Jealousy, 12mo. 2/ bds. 
Wood's (Lady) Ruling the Roast, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 








MR. E. W. ROBERTSON. 

THE recent death of Mr. E. W. Robertson, of 
Nether Scale Hall, has made a blank in the ranks 
of our historical writers which it will be difficult 
to fill up. The work by which Mr. Robertson 
became first generally known as an author was 
published in the year 1862, under the title of 
‘Scotland under Her Early Kings, and it at 
once established his reputation among historical 
students. In it he exhibited all the qualities 
which made the kindred works of Lord Hailes so 
valuable, while he combined with the research 
and unbiassed judgment of his Lordship a wide- 
ness of generalization and a fertility of illustration 
which went far beyond what any previous writer 
had shown in the field of difficult and obscure 
research which he hoped to illustrate. 

Ten years later, Mr. Robertson gave to the 
world the first part of a series of “ Historical 
Essays in Connexion with the Land and the 
Church,” several of which are quite remarkable 
for their condensed fullness and their great 
originality. In this volume Mr. Robertson 
announced his intention of dealing with ‘“ The 
Church” on the same plan, in a continuation which 
he meant to prepare. It is greatly to be wished 
that his materials for this work may be found in 
a shape suitable for publication. 

Mr. Robertson combined the position of a 
country squire with the habits of a thorough 
student, joining in the sports and fulfilling the 
duties of the former, but finding greatest relish, 
perhaps, in the fine library which he had collected 
at Nether Scale Hall. While yet in the vigour of 
middle age he has been carried off by an illness, 
partly the result of an attempt to rescue two near 
relatives from an impending death by fire, and 
then of premature exposure at the consecration of 
a cemetery which he had given to one of the 
parishes where his property lay. 

JoHN STUART. 








NOTES FROM THE UNITED STATES. 
New York, July 4, 1874. 
Ir is the “Glorious Fourth.” It is the ninety- 
eighth anniversary of our declaration of indepen- 
dence, and the supply of fire-crackers is not yet 
exhausted. Patience expired while liberty was 
still being rocked in its historic cradle, but the 





Eo: - 
Small Boy lives for ever, and with him liye the 
pop, the phiz, and the bang! We bolt the stable. 
doors, lest our horses be inspired to run away, and 
we carefully shut ourselves up in back rooms, leg 
the noise should drive us to suicide. 

Sydney Smith once declared that human affa. 
tions ceased above 76° and below 32° Fahrenheit, 
Man then only lived to shiver or perspire. Adq 
84° Fahrenheit to fire-crackers, and man loses wits 
as well as affections. Books of the period become 
things of horror, like water to a mad 
Apropos, truth obliges me to confess, that not 
only are we convulsed by the “Glorious Fourth” 
the comet, and a rising thermometer, but also } 
the agonies of hydrophobia. I may say that the 
last is the rage. No dog is permitted to haye 
his day. Because one man has died of hydr. 
phobia, and two have died of delirium tr 
plus fright, the city authorities have offered 
a reward of fifty cents for every dog brought 
to the pound. Consequently, small boys parade 
the streets with Mexican lassos, for the purpose of 
capturing stray curs ; and not content with those 
in the town, import mangey specimens from the 
country. To-day, therefore, New York rivals 
Constantinople in dogs, and the pound does a 
large business in sending them to their last home, 
Meanwhile, we are all supposed to be bitten by 
mad dogs, and society gives itself up to disquisi- 
tions on rabies, and the precise situation of the 
medulla oblongata, which Dr. Hammond, a well 
known surgeon here, has brought into notice by 
hydrophobic experiments. Dr. Hammond con- 
cludes that hydrophobia is a disease of the nerves, 
whereupon a morning paper proclaims “ A great sci- 
entific discovery!” As this fact has been known 
in England for several years, and as Dr. Fuchs, a 
learned Austrian surgeon, recorded his investiga- 
tions on this subject at least six years ago,—after 
having saved sixty-eight out of seventy-four cases 
of dermo-pnewma tetanus, as he calls rabies,—Dr, 
Hammond has merely substantiated a European 
discovery. Dr. Fuchs proves that the poison 
attacks the cerebro-spinal nerves, and can bk 
eradicated by such treatment as he himself ad- 
ministers. Dr. Fuchs has had such an exceptional 
experience, because of being attached to an Aus- 
trian garrison on the confines of Hungary and 
Turkey, where dogs most do congregate. The 
Austrian surgeon, however, is not alone in his 

lory, for a distinguished water-cure physician, of 

ew York, Dr. Schieferdecker, has cured a case 
of hydrophobia by the use of half-baths, com- 
presses, rubbing, and perspiration. But enough 
of rabies. 

Publishers moan like a Greek chorus over the 
past season, and shake their heads doubtingly 
with regard to the autumn trade. In all proba- 
bility no expensive books will be issued. Har- 
ing brought out Mr. Edward King’s illustrated 
article on the Southern States in their monthly, 
Messrs. Scribner & Co. will consign the issue m 
book form to the Hartford Publishing Company, 
which sells its publications by subscription. MMe 
King is a clever young man, who, beginning # 
a journalist, promises to make an honoura 
name for himself in literature. American journal- 
ism is the magnet that attracts all young pens, 
and there is hardly a rising man or woman who 
does not contribute to the daily press. Formerly 
this was not so. The passing generation of writers 
had little sympathy with newspapers. “Let not 
your life be taken by newspapers,” was one of 
Thoreau’s maxims. It is impossible to think o 
Emerson, or Longfellow, or Whittier, or even the 
versatile Lowell, dashing off a leader, or writing 
editorial paragraphs. To-day’s battles are fought 
with newspapers, not books; and so young writers 
enlist where they are sure of seeing most service. 
Bret Harte is almost the only author of the new 
school who keeps out of the editorial page. Thi 
exception is because of an unjournalistic mind. 
Harte writes slowly ; but even he finds himself con- 
tributing short stories to the Sunday press,—and 
clever stories they are. Journalism is becoming 
@ profession, and as, in this country, it promises 
the finest results in political and social influence, 
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the next decade will see a great change for the 
jeter in our press. In enterprise it to-day leads 
theworld. In culture and dignity English journal- 
igm can give us lessons. i 

Messrs. Sheldon & Co, have issued Theodore 
Tilton’s romance of ‘ Tempest Tossed,’ which for 
gome months has been the attraction in Mr. Tilton’s 
weekly paper, The Golden Age. The story intro- 
duces Dr. Vail, an American physician, his wife 
and negro servant, who, together with a dog, are 
abandoned on board a burning ship near the Cape 
of Good Hope. A sudden rain-storm extinguishes 
the fire, and the disabled vessel, drifting with the 
winds and currents, reaches the Sargasso sea, a 
region of eternal calms, near the equator. Here 
the ship drifts in a circle for fifteen years, a child 
being born to the voyagers. An old friend of the 
Vails, one Oliver Chantilly, persists in believing 
that the ship is afloat,—a belief which his son 
Philip inherits, even forming a romantic attach- 
ment for the young girl he has never seen, but 
whose birth has come to his knowledge by means 
of a bottled letter picked up by a passing vessel ! 
Barbara Vail, the young heroine, dreams a like 
romance of Philip, who is often spoken of by her 
father, and who becomes at last her rescuer and 
lover. Mr. Tilton is an eloquent speaker, a bril- 
liant “ paragraphist,” and, at times, a poet. ‘Tem- 
pest Tossed’ is his first attempt at novel writing, 
aform of literature requiring very different train- 
ing from that which Mr. Tilton has had. He will 
write better novels when he preaches less, and 
transforms his lay figures into flesh and blood. 
Mr. Tilton is young, and has a wide field before 
him. 

‘Some Women’s Hearts’ is the title of a series 
of stories, written by Mrs. L. C. Moulton, and 
published by Roberts, of Boston. Mrs. Moulton, 
the Boston literary correspondent of the New 
York Tribune, is a woman of ability, who has not 
yet done herself justice. Her style is dainty, her 
eye is quick to get at the heart of a book and bare 
it to the public, but her good nature triumphs 
over her judgment, and she is apt to be more 
generous than just in her criticism. As just 
criticism is‘what American art and literature need, 
Mrs. Moulton’s amiability is to be deplored. She 
occupies a position powerful for good or evil, 
and when she has the courage to speak the truth 
that is in her, she will deserve high praise. She 
need not improve her style. As a story-writer, 
Mrs. Moulton gives evidence of much pathos and 
tenderness, and, being a growing writer, will soon 
outstrip the sketches of ‘Some Women’s Hearts.’ 

The theatres have closed their doors, and the 
vast public that cannot leave town flock nightly to 
concerts given at Central Park Garden, by Theo- 
dore Thomas’s orchestra, one of the very few 
orchestras that play together all the year round. 
Mr. Thomas has done a great deal for classical 
music in America, and, after ten years of untiring 
work, begins to see the dawn of reward in the 
erection of a building wherein concerts may be 
given summer as well as winter, and grand choruses 
and classical operas be produced effectively. When 
Thomas has accomplished this Herculean task, he 
may repose upon his laurels. 

The two dramatic sensations of the past season 
vere the production, at the Union Square Theatre, 
of Mr. Boucicault’s ‘Led Astray,’ an adaptation 
of Octave Feuillet’s ‘La Tentation,’ and the appear- 
aces of Salvini, the great Italian actor. Roundly 
rated by the Herald, ‘Led Astray’ attracted the 
jublic night after night, and month after month, 
vhen every other theatre sighed for patronage. 
This success was greatly due to the smooth, even 
acting of all the artists, and to—nobody knows 
What, for Mr. Boucicault has written infinitely 
everer plays with much less pecuniary profit, 
Salvini made a great artistic success and some 
money. Not known before he came here, speaking 
‘foreign tongue, and persisting in repeating such 
plays as bored the public, he has himself to thank 
ft carrying away less gold than he hoped. 
Gloomy Italian tragedies, with speeches a yard 
long, do not appeal to popular favour, but when 
‘alvini enacted Othello, the theatre was generally 





crowded. Certainly his rendering of the Moor is 
very thrilling. He is every inch a Moor—more 
a Moor after life than after Shakspeare. His 
passion, his jealousy, are superb,—so intensely 
animal, however, as to repel while extorting ad- 
miration. When, after cutting his throat, he falls 
and quivers from head to foot, very much as a 
decapitated chicken performs, the critic turns his 
head, exclaiming, “Something too much of this!” 
Salvini has seen a Moor cut his throat, and de- 
clares that he merely copies nature, but really 
there is such a thing as copying nature too closely. 
Art should never be grossly repulsive. However, 
if we are to have hospital photographs, after the 
manner of Mdlle. Croizette, in ‘The Sphinx,’ 
Salvini may quiver and kick to his heart’s content. 
Stupendous as he is in passion, Salvini is seen to 
less advantage in softer emotions, and his comedy 
is heavy. He lacks grace and airy abandon, and 
his gauche action often extorts laughter. He isa 
greater actor than artist, as his tableaux prove. 
In school, pantomime, and facial expression, Sal- 
vini falls far behind his compatriot, Madame 
Ristori, who will return here in March, 1875. 
Last autumn, in London, she rendered the sleep- 
walking scene of Lady Macbeth in English. Here 
she will attempt an entire act in the original; and 
as nothing seems dramatically impossible to her, 
it is safe to predict success. D. 








NOTES FROM FLORENCE. 

ITALIAns, as a rule, travel little, trouble them- 
selves little about foreign countries, and care little 
for the praise of foreigners. All this is a good 
deal due to their natural insouciancs, and in some 
degree also to pride. But precisely because of 
this pride, inherited from their Roman ancestors, 
they feel pleased when a special honour is sponta- 
neously accorded by another nation to one of them- 
selves. That is why all good Italian patriots have 
learned with pleasure that a prize has been awarded 
by the Berlin Academy to our celebrated linguist, 
Prof. Ascoli, author of ‘Saggi Ladini,’ a masterly 
glottological analysis of a whole series of impor- 
tant and neglected Italian dialects. In the flower 
of his life, Prof. Ascoli has achieved a European 
reputation. Born at Gorizia, he enjoyed, like all 
the inhabitants of the border, the advantage of 
learning two languages together, Italian and 
German, which he speaks and writes fluently. 
Besides, he from early youth devoted his attention 
to the dialect of Friuli, and, when scarcely fifteen, 
he printed a brochure upon it. His father, a rich 
Jewish merchant, intended him for commercial 
life; but the young man’s love for philology was 
irresistible. Although self-taught, his ‘ Studii 
Orientali et Linguistici’ surprised people by the 
learning and originality they showed. In 1860, 
he was living in retirement at Gorizia, when he 
was invited to occupy the chair of Comparative 
Grammar at the Accademia Scientifico-Letteraria. 
Since then, each of his publications has marked a 
step in advance, and has shown more and more 
clearly his analytical powers. The ‘Saggi Ladini’ 
marks his apogee, and is not only the best guide 
to a knowledge of the dialects of the eastern side 
of upper Italy, but to the investigation of other 
groups of dialects. The Berlin Academy has 
given Prof. Ascoli, out of the Bopp Stiftung, two 
prizes in one. This renders the distinction all 
the more signal; and it is no wonder that culti- 
vated Italians are pleased at such an honour from 
learned Germany. 

While Italian scholarship has been thus recog- 
nized in Germany, we are not without warm and 
faithful friends in France, who devote thomselves 
to the study of our history and literature. M. Fr. 
Perrens, the author of a work on Savonarola, has 
just returned to France, after a stay of some 
months at Florence. He is preparing a large 
History of Florence, in six volumes. The history 
of Florence is a theme that has often attracted 
foreigners. The work of Mr. T. Adolphus Trol- 
lope is well known to the English public. M. 
Thiers for years occupied himself with the subject, 
and he travelled several times in Tuscany to col- 





lect materials, in which task he had the valuable 
assistance of the late Giuseppe Canestrini. When 
he returned to Florence, during his great diplo- 
matic mission of 1870, Gino Capponi, who some 
monthsago brought out his ‘Storiadella Repubblica 
di Firenze,’ intwo volumes, asked him what progress 
he was making ; but M. Thiers declared that he had 
given up working at his favourite theme. How- 
ever, he at the same time remarked, that he be- 
lieved the time a most favourable one for publish- 
ing a history of a democratic republic, because, said 
he, the tendency of affairs is to democracy ; and 
society inclines more and more to organize itself 
in a democratic manner. One cannot deny that 
M. Thiers knows how to detect which way the 
wind is going to blow. The task abandoned by 
the French statesman has now been taken up by 
M. Perrens, a lively and conscientious writer, who 
will not fail to produce a remarkable book. 
Meanwhile, M. Amédée Roux has just printed, 
at Paris, a handsome volume, called ‘ Histoire de la 
Littérature Italienne sous le Régime Unitaire,’ that 
is, during the last fourteen years. Noone could be 
more kindly or generous to Italy than M. Roux ; 
he has done justice to many writers of undeniableand 
merit. It is to be regretted, however, that he has 
remained unacquainted with many Italian books 
which deserved notice, and instead, has wasted a 
good deal of space on productions that are below 
mediocrity, and certainly did not deserve mention 
in an historical work. But I must, in spite of this, 
acknowledge the excellent intentions of the writer. 
You see the topics I mention in this letter are 
derived from abroad. Were I to dwell on what 
passes at home, I should be forced to take notice 
of the revival of certain little ills of our literary 
life. All your readers will, I think, allow that in 
speaking of my country I have ever used the 
kindest language, and have tried to conceal rather 
than publish our Lilliputian disputes to foreigners, 
who have something else to do than examine our 
plague spots. On the other hand, jealous as I am 
of our honour, and fearful of compromising it 
abroad, I have used the opportunity of writing in 
Italy to tell my countrymen some disagreeable 
truths. I am not so absurd to expect gratitude 
from my fellow-citizens for this line of conduct. 
I do my duty, and I look for no other satisfaction 
than what my conscience gives me ; but you will 
be surprised to learn that just because I often 
speak affectionately of my country, I am rudely 
insulted in Italy. Envy, of course, is at the 
bottom of this : enemies multiply as one’s labours 
grow. I am not astonished at that; but I am 
surprised that an Italian journal, one of those 
most read and esteemed by our upper classes, 
considers it a crime in me to write in foreign 
journals; and goes on to insult foreigners by 
saying that for an Italian to write in foreign 
pers is as easy as to get a decoration from the 
_ Tunis or the Republic of San Marino. 

y critic is welcome to the decorations of the 
Bey of Tunis and the Republic of San Marino, 
and to all the many Italian decorations which, 
perhaps, he would like to have, and which seem to 
me just as ridiculous as those of the Bey. I retain 
for myself the honour of writing in such journals 
as the Atheneum. I will, once for all, however, 
make an exception to my usual rule of caution, 
and mention by name a paper which, in my 
opinion, is a dis to the Italians who support 
it. People cry out against the ultra-democratic 
journal of Turin, Il Ficcanaso, because it is per- 
petually attacking the members of the Government, 
and often goes the length of raking up details of their 
private lives. I do not say people are wrong. Still, 
at least, there is something to admire in the little 
print. It is plucky; and though its mode of 
warring is an unworthy one, it is weak while its 
adversary is strong. But what can be said fora 
newspaper like the Fanfulla, almost an official 
organ, connected with the court and the ministry, 
and on that account successful as a political 
journal, getting the first news of any event, and 
at the same time ridiculing all who are not in the 
good graces of the Government, and yet have some 
reputation at home and abroad? It was the per- 
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sistent ignoble attacks of the Fanfulla which 
hastened the death of the democratic poet, Dall’ 

. Because your correspondent dared alone 
to protest against such conduct, inde ire; and 
since then the squibs of the comic journal of Rome 
have been aimed, and will, so long as they amuse, 
be aimed at him. I have said my last word in a 
sonnet, which, seeing the reception it has met with 
in Italy, your readers will permit me to transcribe. 
Your Roman contemporary expressed a desire to 
see a sonnet of mine again, that it may tear it to 
tatters, and asked me whether my tongue was Gar- 
fagnana, or Romagnola—(to understand the point 
of this, you must know that the inhabitants of the 
Garfagnana and the Romagna speak badly, and 
have an evil repute, though the latter is un- 
founded); and instead of indulging in a useless 
—— I have written the following lines on the 

‘anfulla, in which journal, by the way, the con- 

tributors all use pseudonyms :— 
Bada, tristo buffon, che in volta vai 
Dall’ Arno al Tebro in maschera villana ; 
Io non so chi tu sie, ma tu ben sai 
dove , i mio flagello sbrana. 
To non so chi tu sie, né il saprd mai, 
, Sm: rata, tua parvenza é vana ; 
Mi vorresti furar cid che non hai, 
Ma l'onor non si fura e non si strana. 
Non si strana l’onor, ma, perché affini, 
‘on, quell’ arte che ti fa contento 
Di cachinni plebei, perch? indovini, 
All’ abito selvaggio ed all’ accento, 
Se Romagnoli sono o Garfagnini, 
Gli ull versi miei ti scaravento. 
® The sonnet has told, and the Fanfulla has only 
answered me with abuse. Kings pay their jesters, 
but I have now the services of one for nothing. 
There is, however, a slight inaccuracy in my sonnet. 
I have told my jester that he is an empty masque, 
and that there is nothing behind. I do not think 
so. Several of the writers in the Fanfulla are 
clever: as a body they are, however, detestable ; 
and I consider the popularity of the journal in 
Italy a sign of decadence. I will give an example 
of the harm it does. A contributor to the Fan- 
Sulla sends a letter, in which he speaks severely 
of a writer, who turns out to be a friend of the 
paper. When the letter reaches Rome, the name 
of the writer is taken out, and mine substituted. 
The contributor sends an apology to me, and, as 
he is a gentleman, I presume he protested against 
the way his article had been treated ; but I sup- 
it. was necessary to save a friend, and another 
cut at a foe like me did not matter. 

Still there are, as I have said, several writers in 
the Fanfulla who are favourably known in Italian 
literature, and, while discussing a subject to which I 
do not wish to return, I may give the names of the 
principal writers :—Signor Avanzini, the editor, 
who usually signs himself Caro ; Signor Piacentini, 
Silvius ; Signor Cesana, formerly editor of the Pas- 
quino, a most amusing and vivacious writer, who 
takes the name of Tommaso Canella, one of the 
characters in his novels ; Signor Barone Di Renzis, 
editor of the Gazzetta Officiale, whose pseudonym is 
aide-de-camp of the King, the amiable and clever 
author of some proverbes which have been most 
successful on the stage—he writes the Society 
part of the journal ; Signor Imbriani, an accom- 

lished. critic, a greater Royalist than the King 

imself, full of wit and satire, who uses, among 
other signatures, that of Bibliotecario; Signor 
Martini, a charming writer, author of comedies 
and proverbes, a Professor at Pisa, whose signature 
is Fantasio ; Signor Ferrigni, the lively dramatic 
critic of La Nazione of Florence ; Signor Lorenzini, 
a humourist who possesses taste, and takes the 
name of Collodi; Signor Coppola ; and others. It 
is evident that these contributors form a veritable 
gathering of wits who might make the Fanfulla the 
most charming of journals if they renounced their 
pseudonyms and the paper had an avowed or avow- 
able object. But in place of trying simply to amuse 
without indulging in personalities, the journal too 
often lends itself to the gratification of unhealthy 
political passion and personal spite; so that, 
instead of being, as its writers could make it, a 
model of good taste and an ornament to comic 
literature, it becomes the organ of a clique of 
pamphleteers, who ridicule what, perhaps, they in 





secret respect, and try to destroy instead of 
creating. Ishould not have noticed the matter, 
had I not been attacked simply because I am a 
correspondent of foreign journals; and it was, 
therefore, necessary that your readers should be 
able to judge the question, which is more than a 
personal one, on its merits. A D1 GuBeRNAris. 








ON THE DEATH-DATE OF THOMAS NASHE. 

Kwnowine that there is a phrase in Nashe’s 
writings which seems prima facie to claim for him 
‘An Almond for a Parrat,’ and that modern 
authorities uphold his authorship, and under 
the disadvantage of not knowing (unless vaguely 
in Mr. Petheram’s case) the reasons for their 
belief, it was not till after more than one examination 
of the pamphlet and Nashe’s writings that I 
ventured to assert my disbelief. Nor would I then 
have done so but that the statement of such an 
authority as the painstaking and accurate Wood 
is most strongly supported, or it may be said 
proved, by various passages in the pamphlet. In 
answer, therefore, to Mr. G. W. Napier, I would 
say that, with the editor’s permission, and so soon 
as I can work a little more continuously, I will 
place before the readers of the Atheneum my 
reasons for my statements as to the Nashe contri- 
butions to the Anti-Martinist tracts. Meanwhile, 
as a matter not without interest in more points 
than that of Nashe’s death-date, it may be allowed 
me to show cause for restricting that date within 
limits somewhat narrower than those at present 
assigned. 

From passages in ‘ The Black Book,’ 1604, ‘ Father 
Hubbard’s Tales,’ 1604, and Dekker’s ‘ News from 
Hell, 1606, it had been argued that Nashe died 
between the times of publication of the two 
former works. The evidence appeared decisive, 
and even now can hardly be explained away. But 
Mr. J. P. Collier has pointed out that among the 
Cenotaphia of C. Fitzgeoffrey, printed at the end 
of his ‘ Affanie’ in 1601, is an epitaph headed 
“Thome Nasheo.” The wording of this renders it 
certain that it was upon Thomas Nashe, the satirist, 
Pasquil, and Pierce Pennilesse of that time, and 
the same words, the style, and the position under 
Cenotaphia—a collection of true epitaphs—prove 
that it was an after-death epitaph on one who had 
died palsied. Mr. Collier, indeed, seems to doubt 
whether the phrases which speak of palsy are to be 
literally understood, apparently because the same 
point that death feared to approach till he had 
disarmed his foe of tongue and pen,—had been 
previously employed by others. But this is surely 
over-doubting, for others before Nashe had died 
palsied, and unless he did so die the whole point 
of the epigram-epitaph is destroyed, and it becomes 
a fool’s bolt more ridiculous than mere nonsense. 

To Mr. Collier’s decisive fact I now add an 
argument which would limit Nashe’s death-date 
between 1599, when his last work was published, 
and early in 1600. The Mar-Prelate tracts were 
but a more virulent outbreak in the controversy 
which excited and embittered men’s minds for 
many a year, and we learn from Nathaniel Baxter’s 
* Ourania’ that Lyly’s—for it is Lyly’s—‘ Pap with 
a Hatchet’ was still a favourite stall-pamphlet in 
1606. Nashe’s assumption, therefore, of the 

seudonym of Pasquil in ‘The Countercuff’—‘ The 
em of the Cavaliero Pasquil ’—and in the First 
Part of Pasquil’s ‘Apology,’ was doubtless well 
known, and continued to be well known. Asa 
matter of fact, it would appear that, though 
disused by him, no one for about ten years’ space 
usurped the title. But in 1600 there suddenly 
came forth a bevy of Pasquils—‘ Pasyuil’s Mad- 
cap, with his Message,’ which went through two 
editions within the year; ‘Pasquil’s Foolscap, 
with his Passion’; ‘ Pasquil’s Nightcap’; ‘ Pasquil’s 
Passe and Passeth Not’; and ‘ Pasquil’s Mistress.’ 
What is equally remarkable is, that they ceased as 
suddenly, none bearing a later date, unless it be 
‘Pasquil’s Jests with Mother Bunch’s Merriment,’ 
of which the earliest known edition is dated 1604. 
The first three also of these were strictly pseudony- 
mous, and though the fourth, Pasquil’s ‘ Passe,’ had 
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the initials N. B. subscribed to the dedicai. 
they are subscribed to the dedication 
and the concluding sentence is at a casual 
more misleading than the pseudonym 
“Pasquil,” it says, “gave them to me, to delj 
vato you, which, with his further seruice, shall he 
further at your commandement. . . and so wish; 
both in the work and my wil, a more worthiness 
of your kindness, I rest yours affectionately 1 
command N, B.” To those acquainted with 
Breton’s addresses “to the reader” this will ny 
seem different from his not uncommon substitutigg 
of some vague “one” for himself, except in th, 
use of the specific name of Pasquil. But it iy 
different. in this one point, and in this one poig 
might be easily misunderstood. Taking, theref 
all these circumstances, and knowing that Nashewy 
alive in 1599, but dead before the end of 160), 
it does not seem uncharitable or other than 
bable to suppose that the out-of-sorts-with-fortune 
Nicholas Breton, and the other writer or writes 
of these pamphlets, knew that while Nashe’s death 
was talked of a Pasquil would prove a good gel}. 
ing pamphlet. Nor are other circumstances wan, 
ing which go to prove an intent,—without direg 
mis-statement,—to trick the unwary term-ting 
comer to town into the belief that he was purchasi 
one of the posthumously published works of the 
dead satirist. All were Pasquils or satires, g 
mode of writing unusual with, if not wholly mw. 
used at other times by Breton, the author of thre 
of them. WNashe, in the Anti-Martinist tracts 
called himself Pasquil of England, and the vers. 
proem before the ‘Nightcap’ is signed Pasgujl 
Anglicanus, Thirdly, as Nashe’s ‘Return’ is ade 
logue between Pasquil and his friend Marphorius 
and as the writer who called himself Marphoriu, 
in a long epistle, dedicated ‘ Martin’s Months 
Mind’ to his friend Pasquil, so we find in 160 
‘The Fooles-Cap, with Pasquil’s Passion, begm 
by himself, and finished by his friend Marphorim) 
as though it had been a piece left unfinished a 
Nashe’s death. Fourthly, the ‘Passe and Passeth 
Not’ has an address to his friend Marphorius pre 
fixed. And lastly, though I am unacquainted 
with the contents of ‘ Pasquil’s Mistress, or th 
Worthy or Unworthy Woman,’ the title remind 
me, as it might a contemporary, of a love- 
in Nashe’s life, which, as he told the world in his 
‘Anatomy of Absurdity,’ had saddened him for (¢ 
that time) two or three years. 

Had all these Pasquils of 1600 been by Breton, 
their number would have all but proved thi 
Nashe died in 1599. But no one has claimed far 
him ‘ Pasquil’s Palinodia’ which is utterly unlike 
his writings ; and notwithstanding the authorityd 
Collier and Corser, and an argument founded a 
a somewhat misunderstood sentence, it is:certain 
that the ‘Cornu-Copix’ or ‘ Night-cap’ is claimed 
by the author of the ‘ Palinodia,’ in the openig 
words “ Loe I the man,” and that the ‘ Palinodia’ 
is a kind of sequel to the other, and refers to it 
throughout the greater number of its stanzas 
Equally too with the ‘ Palinodia,’ the ‘ Night-Cap’ 
is, in style and licentious subject and treatment, 
unlike any of Breton’s writings. Even, however, 
if this be struck out, there remain as ag = 
evidence, both external and internal, ‘The Mad 
cap,’ ‘Foolscap,’ ‘Passe and Passeth Not,’ Par 
quil’s ‘ Mistress,’ and ‘ Melancholic Humours.’ | 
add this last, because it is a compilation of smal 
pieces published in the same year, and pro 
issued on the strength of the popularity of th 
others, and because, though it bears Breton’s nal 
the address “to the reader” begins “ Pasquil, 
having been long in his dumps,’—the name beim 
brought in apparently to show that the ‘Melar 
cholic Humours’ is by Pasquil Madcap, and that 
Pasquil Madcap is Nicholas Breton, The num 
ber, therefore, of Breton’s pieces in 1600 stil 
goes to prove that, if Nashe died in 1600, it must 
have been very early in the year. 

Not to interrupt the argument, I have omitted 
till now a contemporary satirical statement whi 
tends to confirm the view taken as to the adoptio 
of the Pasquil titles, inasmuch as it shows, 

I am greatly mistaken, that a story did getal 
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Nashe had left papers behind him, and that 
iyese had fallen into the hands of, not to say been 
priated by, a brother author. I know not 
eer they have been quoted before, but these 
fines from T. Heywood’s ‘Fair Maid of the 
Exchange,’ first printed in 1607, appear to me to 
be referable only to Nashe. The cripple asks 
qhether he cannot write as well as the best Ovid- 
herria d Frank’s reply, “I think 
imitating dunce, and on ply, 
thou canst not, he replies (F3 ed. 1637). 

Yea, Ile swear I cannot, 

Yet sirra I could conny-catch the world, 

Make myself famous for a sodaine wit, 

‘And be admir’d for my dexterity 

Were I dispos’d. 

Frank. I prethee how? 

Crip. Why thus, there liv’d a Poet in this towne, 

(if we may terme our moderne Writers Poets) 

Sharp-witted, bitter-tongu’d, his penne of steele, 

His inke was temper'd with the biting juyce, 

And extracts of the bittrest weeds that grew, 

He never wrought but when the elements 

Of Fire and Water tilted in his braine: 

This fellow ready to give up his ghost 

To Luciaes bosome, did bequeath to me 

His Library, which was just nothing, 

But rolles, and scrolles, and bundles of cast wit, 

Such as durst never visit Paul's Chureh-yard.* 

Amongst them all. | happened on a quire 

Or two of paper, fill’d with Songs and Ditties, 

And here and there a hungry Epigram, 

These I reserve to my owne proper use, 

And Pater-noster-like have kon’d them all, 

Icould now when I am in company. 

At alehouse, taverne, or an ordinary, 

Vpon a theame make an extemporall Ditty, 

(Or one at least should seeme extemporall) 

Out of th’ aboundance of this Legacy, 
That all would judge it, and report it too, 
To be the infant of a sudaine wit, 

And then were I an admirable fellow.” 


He then goes on to say he could do more, could 
listen in the next room to the best-witted gallants 
dining, put their humours and jests in a play, and 
s make their authors pay to hear what he had 
filched from them. Possibly this may be a refer- 
mee to Jonson and his Comedies of Humours, as, 
inafter years, Heywood ridiculed Jonson’s title of 
“Works”; if so, it would tend to bring the date 
of this play down to about the time of Nashe’s 
death. But, whether or no, it is palpably a hit at 
wme rival, and, from the division between the 
two passages and their wording, it was against 
wme second rival other than he who vented Nashe’s 
posthumous wit. The two passages, therefore, con- 
frm what may be sufficiently gathered from the 
tone of the first, that it was a direct and personal 
attack on some one now unknown. Somewhat 
jealous, however, of his reputation, I would neither 
imply nor think that it was Breton. Heywood’s 
accusation is that the person vented Nashe’s epi- 
gams as his own; whereas the Pasquils only 
show that Breton, and one or more, assumed a title 
vhich would attract attention to their own writings 
ad suggest a belief that they were by Nashe. 
Brinstey NicHo.son, 








THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRESS. 

Ar the recent Festival of the Printers’ Pension 
Corporation, Mr. Walter spoke of the early efforts 
of his father as a printer, and expressed his regret 
that he himself had not been practically instructed 
in the art, and referred to the vast influence of 
machinery in promoting the development of the 
Dress 


The Times, as we know, was established in the 
year 1788, and from the first the question of 
machinery became a study, and improvement at 
mepeated intervals has been the result. The 
machinery employed fifty years ago, 1824, could 
tot give out more than twelve to fifteen hundred 
‘pies per hour. The Applegarth, or “mangle” 
machine, introduced, we believe, about the year 
1830, was a great improvement upon its predeces- 
‘rs, and gave a decided stimulus to the sale. 
With the present machinery the speed is at the rate 
twelve thousand per hour. It was, however, the 

restriction, imposed upon the press that 
warded its progress. We have looked carefully 
wer a copy of the Times for the lst of January, 

1824, a small sheet of four pages only, and have 
wtived at the conclusion that for that one day’s 
ue its proprietors paid no less a sum that 1811. 


* Cast wit, that is vomited forth (see ll. 6-7 of this speech), 
2d 80 invectively personal that they could not be printed. 








in- taxes to the State. No mitigation of these 
laws took place until 1836, when the advertisement 
duty, the compulsory stamp, and the paper duty 
were all reduced. The prosperity of the daily 
papers, of course, dates from that time. 

In 1824, there were published in the United 
Kingdom, 266 papers in all, thus divided : London, 
31; in thecountry, 135 ; in Ireland, 58 ; in Scotland, 
33 ; in the British Islands, 9. In the present year 
the aggregate number is 1,585. Estimating the 
news sheets printed in 1824, we cannot place the 
number at more than thirty millions of sheets. 
At the present period, we do not doubt that 
the issue is six hundred and fifty millions of sheets 
per annum. ' 

The Post-Office Directory for the year 1824 
gives the names of 136 master printers in Lon- 
don. The present year’s Directory gives the names 
of 777. 

We subjoin the list of daily papers, morning 
and evening, published in 1824, The curious 
in such matters should examine the list of 
weekly papers issued in London at that period, 
and also the lists including the country papers, 
and for Ireland, Scotland, and the British Islands, 

Daily. Daily Evening. 
British Press. British Traveller. 
Chronicle. Courier. 

=_ and Traveller. 


Post. 
Herald. 

Morning Advertiser. Statesman. 
Public er, Sun, 
Times. 


New Times. 








THE PETRARCHIAN COMMEMORATION. 
Avignon, July 21. 

I oucur to date this letter, perhaps, from Vau- 
cluse, because it was there that the picture was 
most effectively, if not most fervidly, coloured, 
and that the story of the poet’s life and passion 
told itself most eloquently. The only obstacle 
to a really poetical sympathy with the occasion 
was the inordinate crush of visitors from every 
district of the South, all pretending to an interest 
in Petrarch’s reputation, yet generally absorbed in 
picnicking beneath the shadow of those trees 
which they affect to fancy hallowed. Ten thousand 
was the least estimate formed of the number 
of persons who arrived by the trains on Monday 
alone. But, before noticing the special Vauclu- 
sian celebration, I may as well remark, in brief, 
upon the commemoration at Avignon itself. 
This must have been programmed—if such an 
Americanism be permissible—by some persons 
who scarcely knew whether the lover of Laura 
was an aéronaut, a gladiator, a soldier, or an actor; 
for nothing could be more incongruous than the 
arrangements, including, as they did, a bull-fight, 
a boat-race, an illumination, and a mili 
procession by torchlight. Nevertheless, both 
Avignon and Vaucluse put on an appearance 
for the ceremony such as, I imagine, they never 
put on before—brilliant with colour by day, ablaze 
with Chinese lanterns by night; and, at both 
seasons, resonant with martial music. It is a 
grand city this, of mingled sacerdotal and knightly 
architecture: its old walls still frowning; its 
round towers still stately ; its gates looking as 
if no enemy could expect to pass unless after an 
armed defiance from the turrets; half-decayed 
palaces ; churches in which the tombs and tablets 
bear indecipherable inscriptions ; and streets of 
a most medieval appearance. In one respect, 
however, a majority of the pilgrims were dis- 
appointed. Tradition had taught them to believe 
that the tomb of Laura, identified in 1533, when 
Francis the First visited Avignon, and became 
poetical upon the subject, remained, an extant 
relic of the Petrarchian period, a centre of interest 
in the church of St. Claire. No such thing. Both 
the church and the grave have vanished. There- 
fore, a doubt arises why the fifth centenary of 
Petrarch’s death should have been commemorated 
here. He was not born here, but in Arezzo, in 
Tuscany; he did not die here, but at Arqua, 
among the Enganean hills ; nor did he generally 
live here. Nevertheless, Avignon claims him as 





its own while conceding to Vaucluse a large pro- 
portion of the honour. It is at Vaucluse that the 
column in honour of his memory was erected, just 
seventy-four years ago, on the anniversary of his 
birth. This monument is precisely equal in 
height to the famous cascade,—situated where the 
most tender of the sonnets are believed to have 
been composed; confronted by a prodigious 
rock, round, polished, and white; and around 
it cluster the true memories of Petrarch. But 
Avignon will not have it so, and insisted upon 
a magnificent ceremony in its own name. So 
distinguished a celebration has certainly not 
been held within the present, and probably not 
during the past, century. Peculiarly foreign in its 
features, it nevertheless possessed a character and 
an interest essentially its own. The gathering of 
the Provencal minstrels, to meet the GS cadh and 
Italian poets at the railway station on Saturday 
evening, was, for example, a unique spectacle; 
while the wonderful apparition of mounted heralds 
all over the town, looking as though they had just 
started from out the pages of Froissart, confused 
your ideas of time. Then came the Roman effect 
of the _ bust, laurelled and borne on high, and 
saluted by indescribable—possibly, inexplicable— 
acclamations; and such a march took place as must 
have warmed, unless, indeed, it embittered, the 
heart of living literature. Around this marble 
head, and around the statue of Crillon, at the 
same time, burst forth a variegated radiance 
exceedingly beautiful, amid the thousand re- 
flections of which arose a loud song in the poet's 
honour, written in Provengal. The —_ of the 
Avignonese Conservatoire sang it re bly well, 
and merited the applause they obtained. Then 
torches flamed, and everybody was escorted home, 
with impartial respect, in their lurid light. Sunday 
opened with an open-air mass in the square over 
which the antique palace of the Popes still casts 
its irregular shadow, partly as a monastery, partly 
as a barrack; and at this ceremony, it appeared 
as if everything and everybody, including the 
prizes won and the heretics present, were osten- 
tatiously blessed, besides being overpowered by 
military music. Next came the grand event of 
the celebration—the “Grande Cavalcade de Cha- 
rité,” in two pageants. It was really worth this 
thousand miles’ journey to witness; for it was 
so historically medieval, so perfectly studied, so 
true to truth, if I may thus express myself. The 
trumpeters, the archers, the heralds, might have 
been approved by Sir Walter Scott himself. The 
chariots, of course, were fanciful, as were the 
effigies of Don Quixote and his Squire; but the 
reproduction, from authorities, of the pomp that 
accompanied the crowning of Petrarch at Rome 
was a wonderful reflection from descriptions five 
centuries old. This, of course, was the most 
fascinating of the demonstrations, although a little 
bizarre to modern eyes. First rode the halberdiers, 
in threatening panoply ; then succeeded “the 
chariot of war,” resplendent in blood-colour and 
gold ; after this, in a strange contrast, the inno- 
cent fishermen, net-makers, gondoliers, and harvest- 
men, with whom were goldsmiths, tailors, mer- 
chants, painters, and money-changers. Industry 
and Commerce succeeded, in a sort of golden state, 
but they attracted comparatively little attention, for 
the ancient genius of France was coming into sight, 
white-plumed and steel-helmeted, mounted trum- 
peters, mounted musketeers again, mounted lans- 
quenets, mounted Knights of Malta, and challengers 
of all descriptions. In the next place, a train of 
ghosts, in their manner as they lived, superbly 
horsed and mounted—Azzo da Demat, Lord of 
Parma ; Malavacina, Lord of Messina ; the Counts 
Annibaldi, Savelli, Montenera, and Cafarelli, whose 
figures are so familiar in Italian history ; the Co- 
lonna, the Carrara, and Jourdain des Ursins, as the 
French mme calls him, the terrible Governor 
of Rome. They made up a cavalcade of unrivalled 
picturesqueness, at the very strangeness and even 
grotesqueness of which nobody seemed inclined 
to so much as smile. It was all in honour of 
Petrarch, and Petrarch here is the presiding 
spirit of the day. Nothing could be more evident 
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than when his particular chariot, on gilded wheels, 
and drawn by eight milk-white palfreys, came 
along, himself enthroned, and around him 
standing Boccaccio, Pietro Alighieri, Jacopo 
Dandolo, Ugolino da Rosci, Cancelleri, and the 
painter, Memmi. The Southern enthusiasm at 
this moment took fire, and every one went into 
exstacies, as though Francesco Petrarca, dead 
recisely five hundred years ago, had been his 
intimate personal friend. No doubt a great deal 
of the excitement was due to the effectiveness of 
the pageant itself. Every detail, it was obvious, 
had been carefully and even learnedly studied ; 
down to the colour, cut, variety of armour 
and arms worn ; so that we had, so far as was 
ssible, a faithful reproduction of a scene in 
Petrarck’s time. It mattered little that, at 
Vaucluse, instead of being wholly sentimental, we 
lunched with the learned societies beneath the 
shade of trees declared to have been consecrated 
J the poet ; that we marched, on our return, 
ong the newly-named Petrarch Street, to the 
sound of various melodies; or that we after- 
wards supped, without stint or melancholy, at the 
Hotel de Ville, with cordial speeches from the 
Mayor, and M. Mezieres, of the French Academy ; 
or that we witnessed with pleasure the bright red 
and golden illumination which made the half- 
dilapidated Papal palatial ruins vivid in the 
evening. The spirit of Petrarch, self-evolved or 
communicated, was, notwithstanding, for a few 
hours, at any rate, supreme, and gave dignity and 
a poetry to the city of Avignon, which none 
resent could fail to appreciate. My next will 
5 an exclusively Vauclusian letter. H. J. 








Literary Gossip. 

Next week, possibly, we shall be enabled, 
by the courtesy of Mr. H. Bright, to publish 
some letters of Burns that, so far as we have 
been able to ascertain, have not before been 


published. 


A MAGNIFICENT edition of the late Mr. 
Sheridan Knowles’s works has been printed 
for private circulation at the expense of Mr. 
James M‘Henry. It consists of his ‘ Dramatic 
Works,’ in 2 vols.; his ‘Tales and Novelettes,’ 
in 1 vol; ‘Lectures on Dramatic Literature,’ 
1 vol.; ‘Lectures on Oratory,’ 1 vol.; and 
‘ Life,’ by his son, Richard Brinsley Knowles, 
1 vol. Some of the pieces here reprinted are 
scarce, and some are now printed for the 
first time. These six vols. are in 4to., on 
fine paper, “revised and edited by Francis 
Harvey,” to the number of only twenty-five 
copies. 

A CoRRESPONDENT informs us, that the lines 
on the view from Richmond Hill, written by 
the late Mr. J. H. Jesse, as mentioned by us 
in our last number, were intended to be placed 
on the base of a statue of Thomson, which it 
was proposed, some thirty years ago, to erect 
somewhere in the open space between the Star 
and Garter and the Terrace, in honour of the 
poet. A great many subscriptions were pro- 
mised towards this object, but not sufficient, it 
seems, to ensure its being carried into effect. 


M. Brvescu, the well-known Egyptologist, 
will attend the International Congress of 
Orientalists, to be shortly held in London, as 
the representative of the Khedivé, and intends 
to deliver a lecture on the Exodus, which will 
be of deep Biblical interest. 

THe Parliamentary Papers issued during 
the months of May and June comprise 99 
Reports and Papers, 103 Bills, and 53 Papers 
by Command. Of the Reports, one is a 
return of particulars respecting loans for 
public works so far back as December, 1870 ; 





another is a return of the average rate of weekly 
earnings of labourers in England and Wales in 
the two last quarters of 1872; and the rest 
relate to the current year. Among these may be 
noted, as of scientific interest, the Report of 
Prof. Tyndal on Fog Signals. Returns of 
Noxious Businesses carried on in the Metro- 
polis, and of the Dukinfield Colliery Explosion, 
will attract another class of readers. The 
Seventeenth Report of the National Portrait 
Gallery may be also named, as well as a List 
of Parliamentary Papers, from 1836 to 1872, 
inclusive, sessionally arranged, with general 
alphabetical index. The Bills do not call for 
much comment. One is indicated by the 
single word ‘ Rabbits,’ a refreshing departure 
from the usual complication of statutory pro- 
lixity. The ‘Public Worship Facilities,’ 
No. 27, is overshadowed by the now conspi- 
cuous title of ‘Public Worship Regulation,’ 
No. 176. There is also a Bill headed ‘ Boun- 
daries of Archdeaconries and Rural Deaneries.’ 
Among the Papers by Command may be 
pointed out the Twenty-sixth Report of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the Report of 
the Progress of the Ordnance Survey to the 
31st of December, 1873, the Fourth Report 
of the Commissioners on Friendly and Build- 
ing Societies, and four volumes of Reports 
from the Assistant Commissioners as to Build- 
ing Societies. Some of our readers may take 
interest in Reports on the subject of Parlia- 
mentary Reporting in Foreign Countries and 
in the Colonies. 


Tue ‘Bibliography of Hull and the East 
Riding of Yorkshire,’ which has been in pre- 
paration for some years by Mr. W. Consitt 
Boulter, is advancing, though but slowly. 
Mr. Boulter has recently had access to several 
libraries of more than ordinary importance, 
by which he has been able to make addenda 
to his notes. 


‘THE Book or THE BUNYAN FESTIVAL’ is 
the title of a work that is being prepared for 
publication by the Rev. W. H. Wylie, a 
minister of the Baptist denomination. In 
addition to the addresses delivered by Dean 
Stanley, Earl Cowper, and the other orators 
of the occasion, the volume will contain an 
historical essay and notes, in which new light 
is thrown upon various points in the career 
of Bunyan. The supposition that the Bunyans 
were gipsies is shown to be groundless; the 
hamlet of Harrowden, in the parish of Car- 
dington, is put forward in the place of Elstow 
as being, perhaps, the place of John Bunyan’s 
birth ; and reasons are advanced for believing 
that, as a soldier, Bunyan fought in the ranks 
of the Parliamentary, and not of the Royalist 
army. Facts are cited which throw doubt on 
the supposition that Bishop Barlow ever 
befriended the tinker-preacher, and tend to 
prove that it was not he who procured Bun- 
yan’s release from gaol. The familiar story of 
Bunyan’s going abroad when he was a pri- 
soner, and coming back of his own accord in 
time to save the gaoler and himself, is shown 
to be somewhat dubious. It is certainly re- 
markable that a precisely similar story is told 
by John Gratton, a Quaker, of himself, while 
no such incident is related by Bunyan. Gratton 
was confined in Derby gaol in 1683. Mr. 
Wylie gives, among some new anecdotes, the 
following. The minister of the old Meeting 
at Bedford, in which the tinker preached, was 
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lately, on a Scotch tour, introduced t 
Highlander in Glenlyon as “ the Successor ¢ 
Bunyan.” The Celt surveyed the y 
English preacher from top to toe, and gj 
“ Eh, mon, but you'll find it hard wark to gj 
his shoon.” 


In a sale just concluded by Messrs. Pattig, 
& Simpson, there occurred several eq 
printed books, MSS., &c., among which Were 
the following: Lot 216, The Boke of Eneydey, 
compyled by Vyrgyle, translated and printgj 
by William Caxton, 1490; this volume, 9 
though wanting two pages, went for 19] 
Lot 91, Missale ad Usum Ecclesiz Sarisburigy. 
sis, printed at Paris, 1515, fetched 42/, 


THE Catalogue of Chinese books in th 
British Museum, compiled by Mr. Douglas, 
and printed by Mr. Austin, of Hertford, 
making steady progress. About one-third ¢ 
the work is done; when completed, it yiJ 
contain as many as 15,000 articles. 


Prince E, pe Caraman-Curmay has lately 
published ‘ Gaspar de Coligny, Amiral & 
France, d’aprés les Contemporains’ (Paris 
Le Beauvais). The great leader of French 
Protestantism is harshly judged by the Ulin. 
montane author, whilst the St. Bartholomey 
Massacre, in which the admiral lost hi 
life, is softened down as politically excusable 
reprisals to stop intrigues tending to no less than 
the sale of French territory to the English (!, 
and the calling of the Germans into France, It 
is true Prince Caraman-Chimay confesses the 
so-called repression judiciatre which fil. 
lowed in the provinces the Paris massacre, wa 
nothing else than a series of wilful murder; 
but he is rebuked by the Revue Catholique, of 
Louvain, for this piece of impartiality. 

In 1865, when M. Duruy was Minister of 
Public Instruction, there were 4,833 biblio 
théques scolaires in France, containing 
180,854 volumes; in 1869, 14,395 libraries, 
and 1,239,165 volumes. To-day, excluding the 
Department of the Seine, there are 19,62 
bibliothéques, and 1,474,637 volumes. 


At the sale of the library of M. A. Rigaud, 
a Paris stockbroker, the following book 
fetched high prices :—Sacre et Couronnement 
de Louis XVI., Paris, 4to. 200 fr. ; Metamor- 
phoses d’Ovide, trad. de Banier, Paris, 1767, 
4 vols. 4to., red morocco, 700 fr. ; Contes ¢ 
Nouvelles de la Fontaine, Amsterdam, 1762, 
2 vols, 8vo., presentation binding, by Derome, 
1,000 fr. ; Chansons de M. de la Borde, with 
the engravings by Moreau, Paris, 1773, 4 vols 
8vo. original binding, 900 fr.; CEuvres de 
Moliére, Paris, 1734, 6 vols. 4to. red morocco, 
with the arms of Mirabeau, 1,255 fr.; CBuvres 
de Corneille, Genéve, 1774, 8 vols. 4to. greet 
morocco, 495 fr. ; Nouvelles de Marguerite de 
Navarre, Berne, 1780, 3 vols. 8vo., 
morocco, 500 fr.; (Euvres de Rabelais 
Amsterdam, 1741, 3 vols. 4to., red moroces, 
399 fr.; CEuvres de Florian, Paris, 1786, 
9 vols. 8vo., blue morocco, with addition 
engravings, 299 fr. 

Last Wednesday afternoon the Americal 
who are going to attend the festivities whid 
are to begin on the 2nd of August, in celebm 
tion of two coincident events, of importane 
in the history of the country,—the millennid 
anniversary of the existence of the Iceland: 
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has been granted the island,—left Aberdeen, 
ina special steamer, for Iceland. The expe- 
jition is conducted by Mr. Cyrus Field, of 
New York, and has been joined by a number 
of American Jiteratt and celebrities, among 
yhom are Dr. J. J. Hayes, the arctic explorer ; 
yr. Bayard Taylor, and others. Mr. W. H. 
Gladstone also goes. Mr. Eirikr Magnisson, 
of the University Library, Cambridge, on 
invitation from Mr. Field, accompanies the 
expedition to his native country. 


A very pretty artistic squabble appears in 
the following advertisement, from The Country 
Journal, or The Craftsman, May 31, 1735, 
, 2, col. 3 :— 

“Mr, Van Bleek, jun. Painter, having asserted, 
that I have in a Print of Mrs. Clive, in the Cha- 
neter of Phillida fail’d in the Likeness, and that 
he has been obliged to have the same done by 
another Hand, meaning his own ; I submit it to 
all Judges, which of us has most fail’d; the 
Painter, in his Copy after Nature, or I in imita- 
tin of his Picture ; and at the same time take 
leave to acquaint the Publick, that I always ac- 
knowledge my Print unlike Mrs. Clive, it being 
impossible to take a Likeness where none was to 
be found. The Publick may soon be convine’d 
of this, when they see a Print of Mrs. Clive, 
which, I hear, will shortly be published from a 
Painting by an eminent Hand ; and this I think 
sufficiently proves that the first was never ap- 
rovd. In the mean Time I would desire the 

rious to examine two Prints lately published of 
Oliver Cromwell, from an original Painting of Sir 
Peter Lely, the one by Mr. Van Bleek, jun. and 

the other by Jonn Faser.” 








SCIENCE 


—_>— 


The Surface Zones of the Globe: a Handbook 
to accompany a Physical Chart. By Keith 
Johnston. (W. & A. K. Johnston.) 


Taat the Johnstons primus and secondus 
have done more to popularize physical geo- 
gaphy than any other authors, cannot be 
denied; their admirable physical maps and 
charts bring home to the eye and understand- 
ing, at a glance, a comprehensive idea of the 
subject, such as it would otherwise require 
much reading and time to obtain. This 
unpretentious little volume of just a hundred 
pages is most lucid; and we are all the 
better pleased at finding ourselves able to 
praise it, because we had to find fault the 
bo day with one of the publications of the 


The object of the work is to give the 
meteorological causes for the great effects 
visible on the earth’s surface with regard to 
vegetable or non-vegetable conditions. In 
doing this the author divides the world into 
mes, viz., the equatorial forests ; the tropical 
pastoral lands; the deserts; the temperate 
pastoral lands ; the temperate forest regions ; 
the Tundra regions ; and the icy Polar regions ; 
all of which are treated separately ; and he 
shows— 


“That these surface zones are compelled, in their 
thape and appearance, by the unequal distribution 
ofheat and moisture over the globe alone: that 
their distribution results from the great process of 
circulation which is constantly going on between sea 
ind land,in which the vapours drawn up by the sun’s 

from the ocean are carried by the winds over 
the continents, to be distilled there in rain, and to 


féturn again to the sea by the rivers; combined 


ion which ,With the heating power of the sun, as influenced 





ind modified by latitude and elevation, and by the 








currents of air and sea. With such punctuality 
do these forces work together, that every region of 
the globe, it is believed, receives very nearly the 
same average (greater or less) amount of heat and 
the same amount of moisture from year to year, 
and hence it is that the limits of each surface-belt 
are so clearly defined.” 


And Mr. Johnston adds, that— 


“When meteorology shall have accumulated a 
greater store of facts from a much greater number 
of points than at present, it may be possible to 
predicate with certainty that within given limits 
of annual and daily temperature, and deposition 
of moisture, a certain nature of surface will 
present itself.” 

In the discussion of the various phenomena 
producing the vegetable condition of each 
zone, the author quotes from the works of 
trustworthy travellers, which entirely bear 
out, or rather fit in, with the theory pro- 
pounded, and in one instance testimony has 
been borne to the correctness of the chart 
since it was constructed and printed. 

We have seldom read a work that contains 
so much pleasant information conveyed in 
such simple, unconstrained language, and yet 
bearing evidence throughout of careful study 
and thought. We conclude with a short 
extract in proof :— 

“ The high deserts of Asia may be said to begin 
to appear as far west as Asia Minor, where a large 
— of barren salt steppe surrounds the Tuz 

ake and its saline marshes in the central part of 
the plateau. A little increase of the rainfall and 
moisture supply of this basin would form in it a 
great freshwater lake, with an outlet to the north- 
ward ; a little decrease would dry up the existing 
salt lakes and marshes, converting their beds into 
dry salt deserts, similar to that which now sur- 
rounds them. . The balance of moisture supply and 
evaporation in this as in the other basin desert, 
is such as to leave the margin dry, sandy, and 
sterile, whilst the most depressed portions are 
generally occupied by a lake whose waters are 
salt, for the reason that it has no outlet.” 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES, 


Wuew the Anthropological Institute was first 
formed, in 1871, by the union of the Ethnolo- 
gical and Anthropological Societies, the debts of 
these two Societies were taken over by the new 
body. As these debts have always been a drag 
upon the working of the Institute, it was suggested 
a short time ago that active measures should be 
taken to throw off the incubus. We are happy to 
state that this exertion has been so successful, 
that not only is the Institute now free from debt, 
but it holds a fair balance in hand. A more ex- 
tended sphere of usefulness is, therefore, open to 
the Institute, and we may fairly expect that the 
next session will be commenced with renewed 


our. 
nD rof. G. S. de Capanema, Director-General of 
Brazilian Telegraphs, has communicated to Peter- 
mann’s Geographische Mittheilungen an interesting 
description of the Sambaquis of Brazil. These 
sambaquis are old shell-mounds, similar to the 
Danish kitchen-middens. The term sambaqui is 
said to be corrupted from the Guarani tambd, a 
shell, and ky, a conical hillock. As the natives 
of the coast formerly subsisted almost exclusively 
on the productions of the sea, shell-fish became an 
important article of diet. Of course it was essential 
that the shells from which the molluscs had been 
extracted should be thrown aside in covenient 
situations, instead of being heedlessly scattered 
around, to the annoyance of the bare-footed native. 
Season after season the shells would go on ac- 
cumulating, until they formed the mounds in 
question, some of which are more than forty feet 
in height. These middens consist principally of 


the Crypotogramma macrodon, but associated with 
the shells are fish-bones, fragments of coarse pot- 





tery, stone-axes, charcoal, and even human bones. 
Some of the shell-mounds exhibit distinct strati- 
fication, the successive layers of shells being sepa- 
rated by thin layers of earth. The author believes 
that when the Cryptogramma-bank in a given 
locality became exhausted, the natives left the 
spot, and the shell-mound was then gradually spread 
over with vegetable growth. But after some years, 
when the shell-fish had grown afresh, the natives 
would return, and the refuse then added would form 
a new layer in the mound. The age of the sam- 
baquis has not been determined, but a careful 
examination of the relics associated with the shells 
might settle this point, and at the same time 
throw light upon the history of some of the 
native tribes. 

Two papers on the hairy people of Kostroma 
are published in the last number of the Bulletins 
of the Anthropological Society of Paris. Every 
one in London will remember the portraits of the 
extraordi man and boy who were exhi- 
bited here a few months ago. The man, Adrian 
Jeftichjew, fifty-five years of age, was born in the 
Government of Kostroma, in Russia; the boy, 
between three and four years old, was said to be 
Adrian’s son. The most striking feature in these 
people was the remarkable development of hair 
over the face ; but this character was correlated 
with a curious imperfection in the dentition. In 
fact, Adrian never had more than five teeth— 
four lower incisors, and one upper; and up to the 
age of seventeen he had cut only a single tooth. 
Although the'authors of these two papers—Dr. Perrin 
and Mad. Royer—give some curious particulars 
respecting the Kostroma people, it may be doubted 
whether the mere description of individual mon- 
strosities fairly falls within the range of anthro- 
pology. 

In the last number of the Revue d’ Anthropologie, 
Dr. Paul Topinard discusses the value of the facial 
angle, which is frequently used by anthropologists, 
under the name of Camper’s angle. By giving a 
sketch of Camper’s life, he shows that this method 
of measurement was originally suggested for the 
use of artists, some of the finest masters having 
failed in portraying Negro physiognomy. But 
whilst Camper's goniometry may be useful enough 
for its original purpose, it is of little or no use 
to the anthropologist in the diagnosis of race- 
characters, or in comparing the development of 
the face with that of the brain. 

Craniologists may be referred to a technical 
paper, by Herr E. Zuckerkandl, published under 
the title of ‘ Beitrage zur Lehre des menschlichen 
Schadels,” in the last number of the Mittheitlungen 
of the Anthropological Society of Vienna. The 
same number contains a Report, by Dr. M. Much, 
on Prehistoric Archeology as represented in the 
Vienna Exhibition. 

Dr. Bornemann, of Eisenach, has communicated 
to the Anthropological Society of Berlin a note on 
the discovery of a prehistoric station near Stregda. 
On removing the overburden from a brick-field, 
traces of early occupation were discovered in the 
underlying earth. Among the objects discovered 
were a quantity of potsherds, and a very fine stone 
axe, together with bones, charcoal, flints, &c. 

Some further researches in one of the Dordogne 
caverns, known as the Grotte de I’Kglise, at Exci- 
deuil, have been conducted by M. J. Parrot, and 
described in Broca’s Revue. The evidence brought 
to light during these researches points to the 
former occupation of the cave by man at two 
distinct periods of civilization. 

Dr. Beddoe, of Bristol, who presided in the 
Department of Anthropology at the last meeting 
of the British Association, has communicated to 
the Bristol Naturalists’ Society a paper ‘On 
Ethnic Migrations.’ This paper forms the open- 
ing article in the first part of the Society's 
Proceedings, recently published as the commence- 
ment of a new series, 

Among the questions to be discussed at the 
Stockholm meeting of the International Congress 
of Prehistoric Archeology, those which relate to the 
earliest appearance of man in Sweden will offer great 
interest to the anthropologist. The other ques- 
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tions for discussion include the characteristics 
and mutual relations of the neolithic, the bronze, 
and the iron ages, as represented in Sweden. A 
promising subject announced in the Stockholm 

rogramme is the discussion of the probable means 
by which the amber trade was carried on in an- 
tiquity. In this country we occasionally find amber 
in tumuli, and it would be desirable to trace 
the source whence our prehistoric forefathers ob- 
tained it. Perhaps the finest example of amber 
discovered in this country is the cup which some 
years ago was found at Hove, near Brighton, and 
is now exhibited, with the associated stone and 
bronze implements, in the Brighton Museum. It 
may be mentioned that Mr. C. Spence Bate found 
amber, only a year or two ago, in some of the 
tumuli which he explored on Dartmoor. 








Hcience Gossip. 


WE understand that Dr. John Edward Gray, 
Keeper of the Zoological Department in the 
British Museum, has signified his intention of 
resigning his post. In the winter Dr. Gray com- 
pletes his fiftieth year of public service. 

THE examination of Coggia’s Comet by Padre 
Secchi, by means of the spectroscope, proves that 
its rays consist mainly of light emitted by carbon, 
or an oxide of carbon. M. L’Abbé Moigno causes 
a smile as we read, in Les Mondes of July the 9th, 
his account of this investigation, and his exclama- 
tion, “Une Cométe ne serait-elle qu’un gigantesque 
diamant volatilisé?” 


Mr. J. Lucas, of the Geological Survey of 
England, has just published a treatise ‘On Hori- 
zontal Wells,’ in which he asserts he gives a “solu- 
tion of the problem of supplying London with 
pure water.” Examining the geology of green- 
sands and chalk of Surrey, he finds that above 
1,000 feet of porous strata rests upon a bed of 
“absolutely impervious clay,” and he contends 
that “a tunnel driven along the strike of the beds, 
or water level, must of necessity arrest all the 
water that is flowing down it as far as the gallery 
is carried.” The geological evidence given appears 
exact, and the reasoning conclusive; we may, 
therefore, hope that a source for the supply of 
London with “the best and purest spring water” 
has been discovered. 

WE regret to notice the death of M. Rosa, for 
many years assistant to Father Secchi, at the 
Observatory of the Collegio Romano at Rome, 
where he made a most valuable series of physical 
observations of Donati’s Comet in the autumn of 
1858. 


WE have before us a small work, printed for 
private circulation, and published with the initials 
only J. C. M. P., on the ‘Ornithology and Con- 
chology of the County of Dorset.’ This is really 
a valuable contribution to the natural history of 
these islands. The observations made by the 
author—who has clearly bestowed a large amount 
of care and brought well-trained powers to bear 
on his subject—add considerably to the interest 
of the work. 


SEVERAL coals and lignites from Russia have 
been chemically examined by MM. Scheurer- 
Kestner and Meunier-Dolfus. The specimens 
included some coals and anthracites of good quality 
from the basin of the Donetz, and a sample of 
Tonla lignite. The analyses are published in the 
last number of the Annales de Chimie et de 
Physique. 

Ir is interesting to learn, from the researches of 
the Abbé Castracane on the Diatomacesx, that 
these microscopic organisms have a much wider 
range in time than had previously been supposed. 
The Abbé has recently found fossil diatoms in 
several coals from England, Scotland, and France. 
These palzozoic diatoms appear to be identical 
with certain recent forms, and thus furnish a 
striking example of the persistence of species. 


M. C. Vorr brought before the Académie des 
Sciences de Munich a communication upon ‘Le 
Role des Hydrates de Carbone dans la Nutrition,’ 





containing previous experiments made with the 
collaboration of M. de Pettenkofer. The experi- 
ments were made chiefly on dogs, but it is ex- 
tremely probable that similar changes take place 
in the Herbivore. 

THE Journal of the Scottish Meteorological 
Society for January-April, 1874, is before us. It 
contains, in addition to the usual matter, the 
second Report from the Committee on the Marquis 
of Tweeddale’s proposal to investigate the rela- 
tions of the Herring Fishery to Meteorology. The 
Report contains much valuable information, but 
the Committee think it “still premature to draw 
any general conclusions.” 


Mr. F. Pastore. has issued, in a new form, 
his Wind and Weather Indicator, constructed by 
Mr. Andrew Steinmetz. By it the daily Reports of 
the Meteorological Office will be more thoroughly 
comprehended. 

Rirter, in the Bulletin of the Chemical Society 
for February, states that he finds that the black 
variety of phosphorus, first described by Thénard, 
and which is produced by the sudden cooling of 
melted phosphorus, can be uniformly obtained if 
the phosphorus is previously placed for a short 
time in an arsenical solution, acidified with hydro- 
chloric acid. He therefore concludes that black 
phosphorus is not, as it has hitherto been con- 
sidered to be, an allotropic form of this substance. 








PINE ARTS 


—— 


Will shortly Close. 
The SUMMER EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of FRENCH 
ARTISTS, 168, New Bond Street.—OPEN from Half-past Nine to Six 
o’clock.—Admission, One Shilling. 


BLACK and WHITE EXHIBITION, Dudley Gallery, Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly.—Consisting of Drawings, Etchings, Engravings, &c., 
OPEN daily, from Ten till Six. Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 

R. F. M‘NAIR, Secretary. 





Will shortly Close. 

*The SHADOW of DEATH.’ Painted by Mr. HOLMAN HUNT 
in Bethlehem, Jerusalem, and Nazareth; begun in 1868, completed 
end of 1872.-NOW on VIEW at 39x, Old Bond Street.—The Gallery is 
opened at Ten, closed at Six.—Admission, 1s. 





DORHS GREAT PIOTURE of ‘OHRIST LEAVING the PRE- 
TORIUM,’ with ‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ ‘ Night of the Cruci- 
fixion,’ ‘ Christian Martyrs,’ ‘ Francesca de Rimini,’ &c., at the DORB 
GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Ten to Six.—Admission, 1s. 





MUNICH GALLERY.—EXHIBITION of PICTURES by Kaul- 
bach, Piloty, Schorn, Conriider, Utto, &c. Admission, One Shilling.— 
48, Great Marlborough Street, Regent Street, W. 


KAULBACH’S Celebrated Great PICTURES, ‘St. Peter Arbues 
Dooming a Heretic Family to the Flames,’ and ‘James V. of Scotland 
Opening the Parliament in Edinburgh "—Munich Gallery, 48, Great 
Marlborough Street, Regent Street. OPEN daily, from Ten till Six. 
—Admission, One Shilling.—A Large Stock of Paintings on Sale. 








School Architecture; being Practical Remarks 
on the Planning, Designing, Building, and 


Furnishing of School-Houses. 
Robson. Illustrated. (Murray.) 


THAT it should be worth a man’s while to 
write a volume of about three hundred and 
fifty pages, and illustrate them liberally, on 
such a subject as modern school architecture, 
makes one open one’s eyes. But we should 
remember how many hundreds of school-build- 
ings are rising in all parts of the country. 
Mr. Robson takes a just and wide view 
of the requirements of schools, and pays 
attention to the smallest details of construc- 
tion and adaptation. He has evidently made 
the subject a labour of love, for he has exam- 
ined, he tells us, school-buildings in France, 
Belgium, Austria, Switzerland, and Germany. 
His remarks on foreign buildings, and the 
modes in which they are utilized, are ex- 
tremely interesting, and the information such 
as it would be hard to obtain without working 
through dense masses of Reports in more 
than one language. He states, in the follow- 
ing terms, his object in undertaking such 
labours :— 

“Tf they together succeed in raising such dis- 
cussion as will tend to carry the science of school- 


By E. B. 





—=— 
planning still further, I shall be justified by i 
result. If they have the effect of inducip 
Government to undertake a more decided leaq a 
encouraging good and prohibiting bad b ilding, 
and of directing the attention of archited, 
generally to the importance of securing 
school-houses, thoroughly fitted for the purpose ¢ 
teaching, and expressing that purpose in 
architectural character, my object will be mony 
than obtained.” 

It is hardly enough to say that Mr. Robe, 
has done his best to secure these objects, for 
builders will be in future blind to their oy, 
interests if they do not take our author int 
their counsels. It is right that we shou 
add that Mr. Robson gives a general accouy 
of schools in the United States ; but, whethe 
intentionally or not, what he says will no 
impress the reader favourably. His comment 
on the Prussian system of teaching come to thj 
broadly speaking, that the subjects of the Ho. 
henzollern House undergo “ intellectual drill” 

“Such a system must give the dull boy a bette 
chance, for the most awkward recruit will mak 
a tolerable soldier if drilled regularly, and amo 
others, for a sufficiently long time. It can 
fail to raise the masses of a nation. On the othe 
hand, the tendency to destroy individuality of 
character must be ranked as a loss.” 

On the teaching of French youths, th 
author has interesting remarks. As was t 
be expected, Mr. Robson gives the palm t 
Prussia, and not without reason. Still, we 
think he considerably underrates the acquire 
ments of English gentlemen, and that he over 
rates the solidity and genuineness of the 
quirements of the average Germans of the same 
class, some of whom we have known make 
blunders, compared to which the half-taught 
Briton’s (not the gentleman’s) talk of going 
Switzerland as “down the Rhine,” cited here 
as an example of British ignorance, is simple 
and excusable. But to return to the book 
before us: we notice that Mr. Robson praise 
the way in which Prussian schools are arranged 
and planned. For instance, the position 
of a building on the site is “very mud 
settled in reference to the subject of light’ 
Where the class-room unavoidably looks to 
wards the street, double windows exclude the 
noise. As to ventilation of class-rooms, the 
Prussian is no wiser than ourselves; the 
former can warm his school, but he cannot ver 
tilate it ; and towards the close of the lessons 
the place becomes unwholesome. There appear 
to be flues for extracting foul air, or rather, to 
put it plainly, for inducing it to go out; but, 
of course, it takes its time about that, because 
“nature abhors a vacuum,” and there aren0 
means for admitting good air instead of the 
foul. We know that in one of the latest built 
high-class schools in London, the sapitat 
designers have made no provision for the 
admission of fresh air when the windows art 
shut, although most superfluous arrangements 
are made for letting foul air out when it 
not go. Mr. Robson gives details, including 
plans and elevations, about all the kindsd 
schools which prevail in Germany, not Prussia 
alone, and generally speaks of them with much 
approval. He fairly recognizes the nati 
and social differences which occur in all cout 
tries, and allows for their action in the casé 
in which they have to be considered. 

The larger portion of this book is devoted 
to English schools, their modes of teaching, 
internal arrangements, and external architec 
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The book is an almost exhaustive account 
of these matters, and deserves the fullest 

ideration from all concerned in the manage- 

t and construction of schools Of course, 
he deals principally with elementary schools 
ys they form a class which is now more 
merous than any other. From one point 
of view it is, doubtless, not unfortunate that 
this subject has absolutely no annals. There 
we no English elementary schools of the 
kind now suddenly required in such large 
gumbers by School Boards. Nor do foreign 
examples afford models that can be adopted 
without change ; so we must, as the author 
gys, build on our own foundations, for 
the differences between the German and 
foglish methods of teaching and procuring 
teachers are radical. We need not enter on 
the ample details the author gives with refer- 
ace to school furniture, and shall only say 
that his remarks on the proper mode of 
lighting school-rooms are founded on exalted 
gientific opinions, and correct enough, but 
vast deal too much fuss has been made about 
the enunciation of them. The fact is, that if 
ghool managers had done their duty in 
lighting the premises under their charge, 
ad consulted any intelligent artist on the 
subject, he would have told them all they have 
pow, With a ridiculous parade of science, dis- 
cvered. Suffice it that here is plenty of infor- 
mation about the fittings, service, and planning 
of schools of all degrees, including the appa- 


.Pntus for infant playgrounds, lavatories, and 


rather, to 
out; but, 
, because 
re are 00 
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the like. 

What authorities of the calibre of our author 
ae looking forward to, may be guessed by the 
following passage, which refers to what are 
rather pedantically called Middle Schools :— 


“We have, as yet, no code, no Act of Parliament, 
n information of any authoritative kind as to the 
mode of teaching to be pursued in the English 
Middle School of the future. ... Our German 
eamples have the advantage of being the em- 
bodied results of mature study.... On them 
may easily be grafted the further requirements of 
a English school.” 

Into the history of the various experiments 
initiated by the London School Board the 
author enters with zest and discretion. It 
has been found that, in many important points, 
the German systems of building and teaching 
ae not entirely desirable, and, in some, de- 
tidedly objectionable. The experiments were 
mumercus and costly, but conducted with 
judgment and care. Of these branches of the 
subject it is not needful for us to speak at 
length ; the inquirer will find in this work 
ample means for forming opinions on all 
essential points, 

As to the external architecture of the 
nildings, it is edifying to observe that, 
with scarcely an exception, Gothic principles 
aad forms, even when of debased character, are 
amployed, to the entire exclusion of Classic 
aehitecture, and those spurious Italian modes 
Which were once fashionable. What the author 
nightly calls the old brick architecture of 

ndon derives all its architectural value from 
the application, more or less perfect, of Gothic 
binciples ; and when the application is faulty, 
#in the use of ugly forms for dormer-heads,— 
Witness the hideous ones in the Wornington 
Road Schools, and the frightful gables of 
‘arse Jacobean outline in the same buildings, 
~the spirit at work is opposed toGothic art. In 





all the better examples of planning illustrated 
by this book, the motive is entirely Gothic ; 
so too is the almost exclusive adaptation of 
the forms of the exterior to the disposition of 
the interior. If this is not carrying out the 
principles of Gothic design, we do not know 
what Gothic art is. 








TWO LETTERS BY SIR J. REYNOLDS. 

THESE letters speak for themselves. The former 
has been, with a translation into English, already 
printed, but from the draft only, which was found 
among the Reynolds MSS. (‘Life and Times of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds,’ by C. R. Leslie and T. 
Taylor, 1865, ii. 105-7). The later letter is now, 
so far as we know, printed for the first time. 

En faisant des recherches dans les archives de 
la Galerie des Offices 4 Florence, j'ai trouvé, entre 
autres documents, deux lettres de J. Reynolds, 
écrites en italien et relatives 4 l’envoi de son portrait 
au Grand Duc de Toscane. Je prends la liberté 
de vous en adresser une copie, afin qu’aprés vous 
étre assuré qu’elles sont bien inédites (vérification 
impossible 4 Rome, 4 cause du manque de livres 
étrangers), vous puissiez les faire connaitre aux 
lecteurs de votre excellent recueil, qu’elles ne man- 
queront sans doute pas d’intéresser. 

Eve. Muntz, 
a 
“ Di Londra, 26 Gennajo, 1776. 

“ Signior (sic) Pelli mio, 

“ Non che in Italiano, io non saprei né tam 
esprimervi in Inglese il piacere cagionato mi dalla 
vostra pulitissima Lettera, che mi dice come il 
mio Ritratto s’ ha ottenuto il compatimento del 
Signor Arciduca Granduca, che ha pur nome 
@’ intendersi tanto d’ opere di pennello, quanto 
d@’ ogn’ altra bella cosa. 

“To sono infinitamente obbligato alla sua gene- 
rosita tutta reale, non solo per essersi degnato 
d’ammettermi in quella sua unica maravigliosissima 
stanza, quanto anche per avermi in quella segnato 
Yonorevole luogo da voi mentovatomi. Quanto 
aveva ragione di pavoneggiarmi, se potessi ritornare 
a veder |’ Italia, e a riconoschermi, un tratto in mezzo 
a quegl’illustri Eroi dell’ arte che professo? Se 

woque principibus permixtum agnovit Achivis. 
Come ché, a dir vero, l’eta del viaggiare mi sia 
oggimai passata, pure non posso impedirmi dal 
rallegrare frequenti volte la mia mente col pensiero 
di trovarmi costa. E il mio desiderio di rivedere 
la vostra bella Firenze, ben potete credere, Signor 
Pelli, che sia ora cresciuto a molti doppi, essendo 
ora in certo modo legato e connesso con voi, e 
divenuto in qualche foggia come un vostro con- 
cittadino. Ora si, che mi chiamo pienamente 
pagato del mio vigoroso raccomandare negli annuali 
miei Ragionamenti alla nostra Accademia il merito 
altissimo del divino vostro Michelagnolo, sempre 
offrendolo non solo come principale, ma come unico 
modello a tutti coloro che in essa coltivano I arti 
del Disegno ; e questa fu una delle ragioni che mi 
fecero accennare nel Ritratto, quello che ho tante 
volte inculcato colle parole. Né con questo ho io 
mai inteso di accrescere onore a quel sublime 
uomo, ma sibbene mostrare nella mia patria che 
ho almeno discernimento uguale all obbligo appo- 
giatomi di consigliare de’ discepoli, e che so metterli 
sulla vera strada della perfezione. 

“Non mi rimane ora che a ringraziare voi pure 
del molto sconcio da voi preso per favorirmi 
senz’alcuno mio previo merito, e pregarvi di qualche 
vostro comando, onde possa mostrarvi, che la mia 
riconoscenza non é minore di quel rispetto, con 
cui mi fard sempre mai onore di sottoscrivermi. 

“ Signor mio stimatissimo, 
“Vostro servo e leale servidore, 
“ JosHuA REYNOLDS.” 


Il. 
** Di Londra, 13 Luglio, 1776. 
“ Ornatissimo Signor Pelli, 

“ Avrei prima d’ ora risposto alla vostra non 
meno elegante che gentile de’ 25 Marzo passato; 
se non avessei aspettato le Medaglie un di dopo 
Yaltro. Finalmente le sono venute, ed Io non 





posso far altro che ringraziare colla pi ossequiosa 
riconoscenza il Real donatore, che ha cosi degnato 
di contribuire allo accrescimento del mio buon 
nome fra i Professori delle bell’ arti. Compiacetevi, 
Signor mio stimatissimo, di esprimere la mia somma 
gratitudine all’ Altezza sua tanto magnanima, e 
colle pit vive parole che potrete, assi curandola che 
fard quanto 4% per ché questo pegno della sua 
somma bonta e condiscendenza venga un pezzo 


conservato nella mia famiglia, onde possa pure 
lungamente conservarsi in essa la divozione verso 
il mio munificente benefattore. 

_“ Vossignoria 


poi, Signo (sic) Pelli mio, si com- 
Pp Pp e a darmi qualche modo di poter le 
mostrare quanto le sono obbligato pel lungo in- 
comodo che s’ha preso in favorirmi, e non voglio 
che la nostra ben cominciata corrispondenza ed 
amicizia finisca si tosto, protestandole con tutta la 
sincerita ¢ con tutto il respetto possibile, che 
desidero molto ardentamente di mostrarmi a tutte 
prove. 





“Di Vossignoria stimatissima, 
“Unmilissimo ed affezionatiss 
“ Servidore, 


(Filza 1776, n° 38.) “Josoua REYNOLDS.” 





PORTRAITS BY PACHECO. 
27, Queen’s Gate, July 14, 1874, 

I nave been fortunate enough to secure a very 
curious and interesting volume of original drawings 
by Spanish and Italian artists. This volume was 
the property of a Mr. Williams, English Vice- 
Consul in Seville at the period when Richard Ford 
was resident there, the said Mr. Williams being in 
his day a great collector, and considered an authority 
upon Spanish art. At his death, the volume 
passed into the hands of another English resident 
in Seville. The curiosity and value of the book 
consist in its containing seven of the portraits 
a from the famous manuscript work of Fran- 
cisco Pacheco, under whom Velasquez studied at 
Seville (Pacheco’s daughter, in due time, becoming 
the wife of Velasquez). Seiior Asensio, of Seville, 
is the fortunate possessor of a portion of Pacheco’s 
MS., containing, I think, about sixty portraits of 
the hundred of which the original volume is said 
to have consisted. One of the missing portraits is 
known to be that of Cervantes. yom it is 
not one of the seven in my possession. Speaking 
of Pacheco’s collection, Cean Bermudez, in his 
‘Diccionario Historico de los mas Ilustres Profes- 
sores de las Bellas Artes en Espaiia,’ Madrid, 1800, 
vol. iv. p. 13, notes, “Y pasd4ron de ciento y 
setenta los que executdé de lapiz negro y roxo de 
sugetos de mérito y fama en todas facultades;” and 
exceeding one hundred and seventy, those he 
(Pacheco) executed in black and red pencil, “ of 
persons of merit and fame in all faculties.” 

These portraits are all well executed, are 
thoroughly life-like, and, so far as merit in con- 
nexion with the individuals is concerned, Ber- 
mudez may be correct ; but none of the seven, so 
far as I am acquainted with Spanish biography, 
are known to fame. The first, Don Juan Marquez 
de Aroche, was a fencing-master, and is apostro- 

hized in an accompanying sonnet as a “fuerte 
attalador,” a strong fighter; the second, Pedro 
de Mesa, was “fuerte en el arte de la danga,” 
strong in the art of dancing ; the third, Sancho 
Hernandez, worked in gold and silver. Then follows 
a marvellously fine head of Don Pedro de Madrid, 
“ great, though blind, upon the guitar”; next, the 
licentiate, Florentino de Pancorvo, and another 
doctor. The last portrait, that of Antonio Vera 
Bustos, is worked in red and black pencil, and is 
vigorously executed. On the reverse is written : 
“ Este retrato, echo en casa de Pacheco, se cree que 
fue executado para Velasquez, y p* ser de la colec- 
cion, se pone en este lugar.” (This portrait, made 
in the house of Pacheco, it is believed was exe- 
cuted by Velasquez, and, being of the collection, 
is put in this place.) 
inking that some of your readers interested 
in Spanish art may like to know these facts, I am 
induced to trouble you with this communication. 
F, W. Cosens. 
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THE TEMPLE OF DIANA, EPHESUS. 
8, Craig’s Court, Charing Cross, July, 1874. 

I senr you last year a plan of the Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, which was made from the 
particulars obtained up to that time, but the ex- 
traordinary dryness of the past season enabled 
me to clear the entire site of the Temple, and 
the platform on which it was raised, to a much 
greater depth than heretofore. The accompanying 
plan (p. 121) is consequently more correct, and, in- 
deed, may be relied on as perfectly correct in its 
main features, the data being: the two columns of 
the peristyle, marked “in situ,’ a number of the 
foundation piers and intermediate walling, the walls 
of the cella, where coloured dark in plan, portions 
of which remain, and the whole of which could be 
traced impressed on the foundations of a church 
which was built within them some centuries after 
the destruction of the Temple. Portions of the lowest 
step of the platform on three sides have also been 
recently found, and fourteen of these steps must 
have been required to mount to the pavement of 
the peristyle. The foundations of the south-west 
Anta and of the altar were found last season, and 
these features remain the same, as well as the 
spacing of the columns of the peristyle, excepting 
at the east end, where two are added, and the 
position of the columns there is now adapted to 
freshly ascertained facts. 

I have supposed that there were one hundred 
columns in the peristyle and pronaos, the thirty-six 
columne celate of Pliny being the two front rows 
of columns at each extremity, and the four in the 
pronaos. 

It is possible that the cross wall, with the door- 
ways at the east end of the cella, did not exist, 
and that the cella extended for the whole length 
between the two walls coloured dark, the existence 
of which is certain; this would place the statue of 
the goddess exactly in the centre of the cella. All 
the walling coloured of a lighter shade is con- 
jectural. 

I have in former letters accounted for other 
characteristics of the plan, such as the gradual 
increase of inter-columniation at each front, and 
the additional two feet at each extremity on the 
flanks. 

The pronaos was separated from the peristyle by 
an iron grille, which I suppose had a central gate. 
All the dimensions given on plan may be relied on 
as correct. J. T. Woop. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

WE shall publish next week our report of the 
proceedings of the Royal Archeological Institute 
at Ripon. The meeting promises to be in every 
way a@ success. 


Mr. E. Grisert writes on an artistic grievance : 
—“T was very much astounded to-day (July 15) 
on receiving congratulations from a friend upon 
my series of ‘Funny Picture Books,’ announced in 
the last number of the Bookseller. On turning to 
the columns of that periodical, I found announced 
in due form, as in preparation by W. P. Nimmo, 
publisher, ‘Ernest Griset’s Funny Picture Books,’ 
after which follow the titles of four of the proposed 
series: 1. ‘A Funny Book about the Ashantees’; 
2. ‘The Brothers Bold: their Marvellous Adven- 
tures in Central Africa’; 3. ‘The Three Youthful 
Marines’; 4. ‘A Funny Book of Beasts.” The 
publisher is pleased further to announce, ‘ These 
picture-books, from designs by the renowned 
artist, Ernest Griset, will be immensely popular 
with the young, while the grotesque and extremely 
amusing pictures cannot fail to command the ad- 
miration of their seniors.’ Now, you will no 
doubt be as much surprised as I was, when I tell 
you that, beyond this announcement, I know 
nothing whatever of these ‘Funny Picture Books’ 
with which my name is so prominently associated. 
I am so utterly ignorant of the whole matter, that 
I can only make a faint guess as to the origin of 
the announcement, viz., that Mr. Nimmo has pur- 
chased from some one wood-blocks or electros of 
illustrations done by me at some time or other for 









some specific work, which they, at that time, may 
have feebly or otherwise illustrated, but which are 
now to be dragged, for aught I know, into forced 
use with texts I have never seen, and which it 
would, therefore, be an aosurdity to say I have 
attempted to illustrate. In the interest of artists, 
I ask you to allow me to protest, through your 
columns, most strongly against an act which, it 
seems to me, is as unwarrantable in itself as it is 
unjust to my reputation.” 


Some of our contemporaries have published let- 
ters, urging that an open competition should take 
place for the decoration of St. Paul’s. For our 
part, whether the designs made by Mr. Burges 
be adopted or not, we earnestly trust that nothing 
like a “ competition,” “open” or otherwise, will 
be tolerated. Everybody who knows anything of 
the history of former competitions is weary of, 
and disgusted with, that curious process of dis- 
covering merit. The abler members of the artistic 
professions, whether painters, sculptors, or archi- 
tects, will not compete now-a-days. The ignor- 
ance, partiality, and incapacity of innumerable 
committees, have brought the best artists to a 
determination to have nothing to do with compe- 
titions. 

Ir appears that the exhibition of the works of 
Prud’hon, recently closed in Paris, has produced 
the sum, nett, of 12,000 francs. This has been 
presented to the necessitous grand-daughter of 
the artist, for whose benefit the exhibition was 
organized. 

A MONUMENT to the memory of David Allan, 
the Scottish painter, is about to be erected at his 
place of sepulture, the old Calton burying-ground, 
Edinburgh. 








MUSIC 


at 
HER MAJESTY’S OPERA, 


THE season at Drury Lane Theatre was com- 
menced on Tuesday, the 17th of March, and was 
finished on Monday, the 20th of July. There 
were altogether seventy-four performances ; and 
nineteen operas, by eleven composers, were pro- 
duced, namely, the ‘ Nozze di Figaro,’ the ‘ Flauto 
Magico,’ and ‘Don Giovanni,’ by Mozart ; the 
‘Huguenots,’ by Meyerbeer ; ‘Semiramide’ and 
‘Tl Barbiere,’ by Rossini ; ‘ Fidelio,’ by Beethoven ; 
‘ Marta,’ by Herr Flotow ; ‘ Catarina’ ( ‘ Diamants 
de la Couronne’), by Auber; ‘Faust, by M. 
Gounod ; ‘Sonnambula’ and ‘ Norma,’ by Bellini; 
‘La Favorita,’ ‘Lucrezia Borgia,’ and ‘ Lucia,’ by 
Donizetti ; ‘ Traviata, ‘ Trovatore,’ and ‘ Rigoletto,’ 
by Verdi; and ‘Il Talismano,’ by Balfe. The 
débuts were those of Mdlle. Lodi, Mdlle. Orelli, 
Malle. Risarelli, and Mdlle. Singelli, sopranos ; 
Signor Ramini, M. Achard, and Signor Gillandi 
(M. Gilland), tenors; Signor De Reschi, Signor 
Galassi, baritones ; Signor Perkins (Mr. Perkins), 
Signor Costa, and Herr Behrens, bassos. A new 
tenor, Signor Paladini, was mentioned in the 
Prospectus, but he has not been heard. The 
Director stated that he intended to produce 
during the season Donizetti’s ‘Roberto Devereux,’ 
to introduce Mdlle. Tietjens in a part new to her, 
Queen ‘Elizabeth ; Auber’s ‘ Fra Diavolo,’ for a new 
Zerlina in Mdlle. Lodi ; ‘ Diamants de la Couronne,’ 
for a new Catarina in Malle. Singelli; Signor 
Verdi’s ‘ Ernani,’ with Mdlle. Tietjens as Elvira ; 
Rossini’s ‘ Otello,’ with Madame Nilsson as Desde- 
mona; and Balfe’s ‘Il Talismano,’ for the same 
artist to create the character of Lady Edith. The 
danger of Impresarios making rash promises has 
been again exemplified. Of the works mentioned, 
‘ Catarina’ and ‘Il Talismano’ have been brought 
out. The utter failure of Mdlle. Lodi in the 
‘Sonnambula’ and in ‘Rigoletto’ from lack of 
physical power, will account for the non-pro- 
duction of ‘Fra Diavolo. The want of a strong 
tenor to attack the ut de poitrine with which the 
Otello is expected to electrify an audience, is 
the reason why we had not the gratification 
of again hearing the charming creation of 
Desdemona by Madame Nilsson ; but no grounds 
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have been assigned for the non-ap 
of Mdlle. Tietjens in ‘Ernani, and in ‘Rob 

Devereux.’ The music of Elvira is particulasy 
adapted to her vocal and dramatic powers ; 4); 
people were curious to see the lady in the part o 
Queen Elizabeth. The lamentable display of Maj, 
Orelli in the ‘Traviata,’ settled the questic, 
of her pretensions. Mdlle. Risarelli’s Gijq, 
sufficed to show that she was not qualified f, 
first-rate prima donna parts. The delineation 
Catarina by the Belgian vocalist, Malle. Singelii 
was a signal success at her first appearance in thij 
country. Of the three new tenors, M. Achayj 
Signori Ramini and Gillandi, it cannot be affirme 
that any one of them is destined to Occupy 4 
high position. The sympathetic voice of th, 
Polish baritone, Signor De Reschi, may, wit, 
stage experience, be turned to the best account 
Before his advent here, he had not sung above , 
dozen times on an Italian stage ; and there is jp. 
finite charm in the quality of the organ, which i 
perhaps, more of the robust tenor timbre than | 


Pearanc, 




















the baritone. The other aspirant for Tap. 
burini and Ronconi honours, Signor Galassi, 
deficient in grace and refinement both in Acting 
and singing. He is inclined to exaggerate 
and is inferior to his predecessor, the Spanish 
baritone of last season, Seior Mendioroz. Signa 
Costa, as a basso, is no acquisition,—quite th 
reverse, in fact; his Oroveso(‘ Norma’) was mediocre, 
Herr Behrens has been disappointing. It was x 
first thought the Italian was an impediment, bu 
Herr Behrens gained noground on being heard again 
in Marcel and other parts. Signor Perkins, on the 
contrary, who didnot begin quite satisfactorily inthe 
bass part in ‘La Favorita,’ made a decided hit in 
Sarastro (‘Flauto Magico’). He has a super 
deep-toned organ, which, if he is careful about 
intonation, will open to him the répertoire of 
Staudigl and Formes. 

The artists of former seasons have disap, 
pointed us in some instances, and of them we wi 
at once mention Madame Nilsson and Signor Can: 
panini. It is not of their acting that we complain, 
for both have gained in finesse and dramatic power, 
But, to begin with the lady: her new style of sing 
ing cannot be accepted in any other light thu 
a loss of the signal charm she once po 
sessed. In portions of Marguerite, and of Lucia 
and Edith, her former pure, simple, and touching 
method was showed; but while striving for pw 
sionate impulse and dramatic earnestness in the 
Leonora (‘Trovatore’) and in Valentina (the 
‘Huguenots’), she indulged in such a strain 
on her voice, that she was no longer singing, § 
but screaming. Her selection of these two charm: 
ters has been a grievous mistake. The amateurs 
who have followed the career of this gifted artis, 
from her début at the Lyrique, in Paris, to the 
present period, are naturally distressed at finding 
their faith in her abilities so terribly shaken 
Every prima donna of note has had a speciality: 
it has been given to no single artist, be her powers 
what they may, to succeed in all tragic operas; 
hence it is that we have had Queens of Som, 
who have excelled either in what is termed the 
light soprano parts, or in the strong or heavy 
soprano characters. A great Amina and Luci 
failed in Norma at a time when her popularity 
was at its zenith, Madame Lind’s example 
was a lesson to artists not to let vaulting ambition 
overleap itself. Madame Patti was ill advised 
when she chose Valentina, Elvira (‘ Ernani’), and 
Leonora (‘ Trovatore’); for, despite her fine acting, 
there is a limit to physical power. How coull 
Madame Nilsson for a moment expect that ste 
could achieve a triumph where Madame Patti hui 
failed ? 

Signor Campanini, in abandoning the suaw 
an modo for the fortiter in re, is quite destroyinf 
the charm of his mezza voce, with which he # 
delighted his hearers at his early appearances. [a 
straining his voice so unnaturally and forcibly, 
he mistakes the characters of both Faust and Raoul 
The other tenors, Signori Naudin and Fancelli, ar 
illustrations of what a sound style will effect with 
a deficient voice, and what a fine voice cal 
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accomplish with a defective method. Sensibility is 
too often nullified by strength in singing, pathos 
will always tell beyond power, sensibility is pre- 
ferable to impetuosity. In Signori Rota and 
Agnesi the casts of operas always possessed excel- 
lent artists, careful and conscientious. 

If we classify Mdlle. Tietjens and Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini together, it is because these two 
exceptionally-gifted singers have been remarkably 
equal in point of excellence in their various 
assumptions. The German prima donna has never 
been in better voice, and has never sung more 
grandly and imposingly ; the French contralto 
has, if possible, increased her popularity, both as 
actress and vocalist. Mdlle. Marie Roze has 
also gained ground in public estimation by her 
singing in the ‘Talismano’; but the defects of 
Malle. Valleria have been more manifest this 
season than ever. 

Although the displays ofhistrionicand vocal talent 
during the past season have been marked by a fair 
amount of merit, it is, after all, in the ensembles of 
operas that the execution at Drury Lane has been 
most remarkable, and in this essential element 
it has defied competition. Band and chorus have 
been at their very best, and the scores of the 
different composers have been interpreted with 
care andreverence. In no work have we detected 
signs of haste in the mounting—the most inferior 
compositions have been performed with respect ; 
and for exactitude and colouring the Beethoven, 
Mozart, Meyerbeer, Rossini, and Gounod operas 
can be more especially mentioned. Generally the 
advantages of the observance of strict discipline, 
of proper preparation, of intelligent and poetic in- 
terpretations, have been evidenced in a remark- 
able manner this season, and they have com- 
pensated at times for defective casts in some of 
the operas for the weaknesses and, more often, 
the excesses, of the principal singers. Everything 
that a conductor can accomplish to aid vocalists 
by skilful accompaniment, Sir Michael Costa has 
achieved, and the leading artists owe him a debt 
of gratitude for getting them so often out of 
straits and difficulties. 

Although the subscription season closed last 
Saturday, there was an extra representation on 
Monday (the 20th), for the benefit of the Director, 
Mr. Mapleson, who was called before the curtain 
at the end of the first act of ‘Don Giovanni’ by a 
large audience, anxious apparently to acknowledge 
his zeal and ability as an Impresario. If only for 
the production of a work by a native composer, ‘ II 
Talismano,’ he deserved the compliment. Despitecon- 
trarietiesand disappointments,the manager has, atall 
events, evinced a disposition to support the musical 
director in securing adequate representations, after 
due preparation in the various departments. Ofthe 
execution of ‘Don Giovanni’as anentirety there can 
be but one opinion—it was a grand and conscien- 
tious interpretation of the masterpiece. The score 
was respected, for numbers too often omitted—the 
“Ho Capito” of Masetto, the “Dalla sua pace” 
of Don Ottavio, the “Meta di voi qua vadano” 
of Don Giovanni, and the “Non mi Dir” of 
Donna Anna—were restored. The principals were 
unequal. So far as regards Malle. Tietjens and 
Madame Nilsson, nothing could be better than 
the former in her old part, Donna Anna, in which 
she is unrivalled, and the latter in the trying and 
difficult character of Elvira. Indeed, the Swedish 
prima donna retrieved lost laurels by her classic 
reading of the text, and by her admirable by-play. 
The Zerlina of Mdlle. Singelli was disappointing. 
She was, as usual, quite perfect in her music, but it 
came within her middle and lower notes, the defec- 
tive portion of her register: while her acting was 
too stiffand formal. Tobe sure, Madame Adelina 
Patti’s Zerlina is always so much in the mind’s 
eye, that any other artist appears weak; and 
so with the Masetto of Ronconi, a successor to 
whom is not to be found, but at all events a better 
one could have been secured than Signor Zoboli. 
Herr Behrens was somewhat ponderous as Lepo- 
rello; but from the German point of view his per- 
formance was, on the whole, on a par with his Rocco 

‘ Fidelio’). Much charm was displayed by Signor 





De Reschi in his singing, but his Don Giovanni will 
require more grace, care, and animation to make 
it effective. He was encored in the serenade, “ Deh 
Vieni alla finestra,” accompanied by all the violins, 
pizicato, exquisitely. The Don Ottavio of Signor 
Gillandi would be much improved by being 
divested of a peculiar guttural twang he has in his 
voice ; but to approach the standard of either Rubini, 
Mario, or Tamberlik, the French tenor must prac- 
tise his scales with assiduity. The fine bass notes 
of Signor Perkins told in the part of the Com- 
mendatore. The cast of ‘Don Giovanni’ last Mon- 
day was an international one. We had a German, 
a Swede, and a Belgian amongst the ladies ; and 
there were a Pole, a Frenchman, a German, an 
American, and one Italian only amongst the male 
artists. Not the least singular fact connected 
with this revival was, that the most decided 
failure was the Italian in his own language. 

The lowering of the pitch, which took place when 
Madame Nilsson arrived, has seriously affected, at 
times, the intonation of the leading singers, and has 
disorganized the instrumentalists who have the 
wood and brass to handle; but on the ‘Don 
Giovanni’ night the old diapason, in which our 
greatest singers, native and foreign, have won 
their fame for years past, was restored. Some 
of the artists, last Monday, were puzzled by the 
return to the ancient standard, but it was remarked 
that Madame Nilsson’s voice was in better tune 
than on any evening when she sang with the new 
ogg which was introduced at her instigation. 

he tone of Malle. Tietjens was more than ordi- 
narily bright and brilliant. Mdlle. Singelli alone 
seemed to suffer. As for the players, they appeared 
to be in the seventh heaven at being allowed to 
execute Mozart’s picturesque instrumentation with 
their old instru ments. 





CRYSTAL PALACE, 

Tue Saturday Summer Concerts do not seem to 
attract such large audiences as they ought, con- 
sidering the interesting programmes which are 
provided to illustrate various national schools and 
many peculiar styles of composition. The scheme 
of the 18th, intended to convey a notion of the 
humorous, the eccentric, and the extravagant in 
music, was not only amusing, but it was instructive 
and suggestive. On listening to the practical jokes 
in notation of such musicians as Handel and 
Haydn, Mozart and Mendelssohn, we may reason- 
ably ask, what are the real confines of art? The 
purists and the pedants, who regard music from 
a technical point of view only, gravely protest 
against any imitation of sounds in nature, and 
the mathematicians, who have their eye only on 
acoustical properties, tested by vibrations, have little 
tolerance for the musical extravaganzas of M. Am- 
broise Thomas, M. Offenbach, M. Hervé, M. Lecocq, 
and others. Yet these French drolls can fairly plead 
in their defence that they have only followed in the 
wake of the so-called classical composers. We all 
know how Haydn and Beethoven have resorted to 
imitation of birds and beasts in their symphonies ; 
how Handel has condescended to illustrate the 
proclivities of reptiles ; how very common it is for 
tone painters to depict storms and calms; and 
Spohr essayed to give us a notion of what 
sound was before its creation—a feat equalled only 
by Haydn’s attempt to present an idea of what 
chaos was. “We must be gay sometimes,” was 
a favourite expression of Mendelssohn, and so he 
made Bottom bray with his ass’s head. The Syden- 
ham “ classics” must have been sorely puzzled how 
to take Saturday’s scheme au sériewx becomingly. 
It is easy to anathematize Herr Rubinstein for 
his Don Quixote ‘Humoresque,’ in which he has 
caught Cervantes’ spirit in orchestration, because the 
composer is of the “ high development school” ; but 
his mode of describing the knight of La Mancha, 
his steed Rosinante, and his Dulcinea, was sur- 
passed in grotesqueness by Mozart’s freaks in his 
Symphony, ‘A Musical Joke,’ and by Haydn’s 
‘Farewell Symphony,’ in which the principal move- 
ment is that of the players, who leave the orchestra 
one by one, leaving at last the chef d’attaque alone 
in his glory. There was also an exemplification of 
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Mendelssohn’s humour in ‘The Clown’s Funes m destr 
March,’ from the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’. We ermined 
and there was a sample of Mr. Sullivan’s ¢oq:’M® Ven 
powers in a grotesque dance, composed by him f embrée, 
‘The Merchant of Venice,’ as produced in Bie long-d 
chester by Mr. Calvert. Besides these orch pe story ¢ 
comicalities, which were keenly appreciated and aad, altl 
enjoyed by the audience, there were ludicrony fe 2” + 
vocal pieces by Handel, Callcott, Webbe and tted th 
Truhn, Mr. Hatton and Mr. John Barnett, The the pro 
pieces by Rossini and Donizetti could pounced t0 
be termed farcical, for they belonged to thi not defi 
domain of comic opera. Judging by th of 
reception of the selections, Herr Many ich aros 
would be justified in repeating the experiment, in 


and might give the ‘Toy Symphony’ of Haydn 

‘Funeral March of a Marionette, by M, Gotnod 
and some Scherzos from Schubert and Sch 
which, for extravagant fun, would be welcomed in 


nd Circass 


ances, are 
ile’ Be 


any English pantomime. The solo-singers w, —- 
Madame Florence Lancia, Madame G. Garcia, ie —w ‘ 
Fox, and Signor G. Garcia, with the glee quartet » a 
party, Messrs. Coates, Land, Baxter, and Lawle, 2 ™ i 
There was an operatic concert at the Palace lyfe” bot 
Monday, conducted by Herr Manns, Signo” —: 
Bevignani and Vianesi, with Mesdames Adelin ges "° 
Patti, Albani, Marimon, Vilda, Signori in. — 
Pavani, Cotogni, and Bagagiolo as principal singen JF ght a 
stuatlo ; 


On Tuesday there was a choral dispiay of 5,00 
voices at the annual féte of the National Ten. 
perance League. On Thursday there was a pe. 
formance of M. Gounod’s ‘ Faust’ in English, with 
Miss Blanche Cole as Marguerite ; Miss Franklein It 
Siebel; Mr. Nordblom, Faust; Mr. Carleton, 
Valentine; and Mr. Aynsley Cooke, Mephis. 
topheles. 
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M. MEMBREE’s ‘ ESCLAVE.’ 






























M. Hatayzier, the Director of the Grand on 5 
Opera-house in Paris, has not been more fortunate , 
with a new five-act opera by M. Membrée than be 
was with ‘La Coupe du Roi de Thulé, by M. Dia, 

It has gained simply a succés d’estime, and we WirHov' 
know, therefore, what are the chances of its @ Col 
remaining in the répertoire. M. Membrée fimtiimoper to p 
became known, some quarter of a century since,—ile editor 
by his productions at the Opéra Comique anifiifr, Gye’s 
some dramatic scenes; at the Salle Favart hefimles of 
brought out a one-act opera, ‘ Francois Villon) infitis subscri 
1857; in 1858, he wrote some choruses for MiBiached to 
Lacroix’s adaptation of ‘ GEdipe Roi’ of Sophocles;fawm in ge 
in 1863, he produced, at Baden-Baden, a one-actiio of that 
operetta, ‘La Fille de l’Orfévre’; but it was owing letter ¢ 
to the high opinion entertained of him by MjBenin the 


is correspo 
lat he is n 
pon our 

r “music: 
nd and 


Roger, the tenor, that M. Membrée’s ‘ Esclave 
has been heard. It seems that a five-act tragedy, 
‘L’Esclave,’ by M. Foussier, was once read before 
the Committee of the Théatre Frangais, the 
principal part in which was intended for Rachel; 


but as it was not approved of, M. Foussier, if eroneou: 
associated with M. Got, the actor of the Comédiefid ther 
Frangaise, turned the tragedy into the libretto offic which _ 
an opera, which was completed in 1852. It ely ad 
offered to M. Roqueplan, the Director of thegirnt, indee 


nounced 
snight of 
1a letter 
ip toa de 
lest, if 


Rue Lepelletier theatre, but the latter offered 
to buy the book of M. Got minus the music 
This proposal was rejected, and an offe 
made by Scribe to construct an entirely ne 
piece with the best numbers of M. Membréei 


score was declined by the musician in bisMiame ) 
turn. M. Crosnier, M. Alphonse Royer, ipts at h 
M. Perrin, subs:quent directors of the Grandi Gye’s st 
Opéra, all shrink successively from mounting Mi tke any 


nitions, 
Tux Roya 


embrée’s work. The composer next tried 
M. Martinet, at the Chatelet, and rehearsal 
were even commenced in 1870; but then cam 





the war, and after that the Commune 4 + pable 
the climax of “hopes deferred,” M. Membréeiiyy.° 0... 
heart was sickened by the destruction by Mii yin) 1 
of the Opera-house in the Rue Lepelletier. 1 Wagner 
Membrée had previously tried ‘La Coupe iMr § 
Roi de Thulé, but was disposed, on the intervélgy Sher at 
tion of M. Vancorbal, the Government Comm ia.4 44, 
sioner for the subventioned theatres, to give i om 
Membrée a chance, although only after the produm,),. 
tion of the ‘Jeanne d’Arc’ of M. Mermet. ‘perman 





however, the scenery for the latter opera had 
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, destroyed by the fire, M. Halanzier finally 
b sormined to bring out ‘L’Esclave’ at the 
nije Ventadour. On the 15th of July, M. 






AD'S comie now in his fifty-fourth year, witnessed 
yim for eee icdaved performance of the ‘Esclave. 





.. story of his hopes, fears, and disappointments 
aad, although the composer’s case is, perhaps, 
4 an isolated one. While it is generally 
imitted that the ‘ Esclave’ has merits, and that it 
the production of a good musician, it is pro- 





































nett, Thee anced to be weak on the whole. The libretto 
d Scarcely I not deficient in interest, treating, as it does, 
‘d to th one of those tragedies, too many, unhappily, 

by the hich arose from the state of serfdom in Russia 
. Manns hen the master was a tyrant. The scene is 
‘periment, the frontiers of the Caucasus; and Russian 
Laydn, the 4 Circassian costumes, and characteristic national 
L. Gounod, iances, are supplied in the divertissement, in which 
Sch I, Byiile, Beaugrand, the danseuse, carried off the 
‘Icomed int ours. The singers were Madlle. Mauduit, 
ers Wereir dame Geismar, M. Sylva, tenor, M. Gailhard 
rarcia, Mr, oi M. Lassalle, basses. As the soprano and 
6 quartet oor, who are the two slaves of the villain of the 
1 Lawler niece, both die in the finale, and there is a father 
Palace la » cites Abraham as an excuse to kill his child, 
‘2 Signor nd we are also treated to an insurrection of the 
- Adelin fs, it may be concluded that a composer of genius 
Ti Marini tht have written music of a high order for such 
pal singen Fstions ; but, despite the attraction of detached 
y of 5,000 e sbers, M. Membrée has failed to attain 
onal Ten. » such continuity of interest as would secure 
ves & Peri, sympathies of his hearers. It is stated that, 






glish, with 
Franklein, 

Carleton, 
’ Mephis. 





wring to the religious scruples of the Russian 
bassy in Paris, the most striking situation of 
he libretto was omitted, namely, a scene in a 
Russian church, in which Paulus, who, as “ Pope” 
ifthe Greek church), is forced to bless the union 
w his daughter with the slave (the Circassian 
Prince, Kaledji), but curses her as a father, was 


















he Granifnitted. 

e fortunate 

ube Musical Gossip. 

e, and we Wirsout asking permission to publish our 


ces of itsmmrivate correspondence, Mr. Gye has thought 
abrée firstiimoper to print some letters addressed by him “ to 
jury since editor of the Atheneum,” and our replies. 
nique and@™Mr, Gye’s reason for this. departure from the 
Favart hefimles of courtesy is, that he wishes to give 
Villon, infis subscribers “‘some idea of the value to be 
es for MiBiched to the operatic criticisms of the Athe- 
Sophocles; eum in general, as well as to the musical informa- 
_@ one-actimin of that journal.” Inasmuch as Mr. Gye states, 
was owing letter dated the 6th of June, that he had “not 
im by Men in the habit of reading the Atheneum” until 
























is correspondence with us commenced, it is clear 
lut he is not competent to pronounce an opinion 
pn our “operatic criticisms in general,” or 
t“musical information.” If our criticisms be 
md and truthful, they will have influence ; 
erroneous, both artists and amateurs will dis- 
ard them. Our statements as to matters of 
which Mr. Gye has questioned, are, we need 
wly add, substantially correct. By a mis- 
emtnt, indeed, which we corrected last week, we 
mounced a Monday instead of « Thursday as 


he music.@e night of “the Mozart Festival,’ and Mr. Gye, 
an offer aletter dated July 15, kindly «ttributes this 
irely vewmp toa desire “to mislead the pu’ lic,’ and our 


Membrée' 
n in bi 
oyer, ad 


lest, if the right evening had been known, 
ame Nilsson would have dr:wn smaller 
ipts at her benefit! This ludicrous libel shows 


he Grandg@lt. Gye's state of mind, and compels us to decline 
anting Mi take any more notice of his charges and asse- 
ext trieditions, 

peheamnef Royal Albert Hall has been leased for three 
oa usto the firm of Novello, Ewer & Co., the 


sic publishers. They will have the sole direction 


Membrée’ 


by fir ‘the concerts, the programmes of which, it is 
oP yar’ will be directed by Mr. Dannreuther for 


tt Wagnerian music, Mr. Barnby for oratorios. 


Come d i Mr. Sullivan for miscellaneous selections, 
‘Conall Mamber compositions are also to be executed. It 


aided that some arrangements will be made 


Fae ih the owners of boxes and stalls. The rental, 
aod 9 larn, will be 5,000/. per annum. There is to 






‘permanent orchestra, engaged all the year. 






opera had 





No sooner is the opera season over than there 
is talk of the Festivals (Gloucester, Liverpool, and 
Leeds) and of the autumnal operatic and concert 
tours. Mr. Mapleson, after the Gloucester and 
Leeds Festivals, at which Mdlle. Tietjens, Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini, Mr. Bentham, Signor Agnesi, 
and other artists of his troupe are engaged, will 
give Italian operas, as usual, in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. Besides the singers mentioned above, 
he has engaged Malle. Singelli, Madame Sinico- 
Campobello, Mdlle. Marie Roze, Madame De 
Meric Lablache, Mdlle. Macvitz, Mdlle. Bauer- 
meister, Signori Campanini, Brignoli, Naudin, 
Campobello, and Perkins. Madame Adelina 
Patti, as the Atheneum announced some weeks 
since, will sing at the Liverpool Festival, and 
at some provincial concerts, before her return 
to Russia, for her engagements at Moscow and 
St. Petersburg. Under the direction of Mr. Sidney 
Naylor, the leading artists of the Crystal Palace 
English Opera Company will have a round of per- 
formances in the provinces. The chief singers will 
be Miss Blanche Cole, Miss Rose Hersee, Mrs. 
A. Cooke, Miss Franklein, Messrs. Nordblom, 
Tempest, Fox, A. Cooke, &c. 

MapameE Nitsson, before her departure to 
fulfil her Russian engagement, from the 20th of 
October to December 20, as we have stated, will 
sing at two concerts for the Norwich Jenny Lind 
Infirmary. The Paris Ménestrel announces that 
after the Swedish songstress has completed her 
engagement at the new Grand Opéra-house in 
Paris, next January, she will sing in Vienna, in 
German, the parts of Ophelia in ‘Hamlet,’ and 
Marguerite in ‘ Faust,’ from the 11th of February 
to the 15th of March. 


A MmorniNnG concert will take place this day 
(Saturday) in St. James’s Hall, in aid of the 
French artists who have lost their engagements 
owing to the closing of the Princess’s Theatre. 
Madame Christine Nilsson, Mdlle. Singelli, Mdlle. 
Castellan, Mr. Santley, Signor Agnesi, Signor 
Blum-Dorini, Sir Julius Benedict, &c., will give 
their services. 

Tue Welsh Choral Union had a fourth evening 
concert on the 20th, in the Hanover Square 
Rooms, with Mr. John Thomas as conductor ; 
Messrs. W. H. Thomas and Puddicombe, pianists ; 
and Messrs. T. W. Wright and J. Thomas, harp- 
ists. The vocalists were the Misses E. Wynne, J. 
Jones, M. Davies, M. Williams, L. Evans, Roby, 
M. J. Williams, G. Bradwyn, L’Estrange, and 
Elsmore ; Messrs. Enderby and Ap Herbert, all 
natives of the Principality. Ata conversazione, 
last evening, a testimonial was presented to Miss 
Edith Wynne by her Welsh friends and admirers, 

A MoRNING vocal and instrumental concert will 
be given in the Royal Albert Hall, on Monday, 
the 3rd of August, the Bank Holiday. 

Tue Royal Academy of Music will have a 
morning concert this day (Saturday), at the 
Hanover Square Rooms ; the orchestral and vocal 
executants including past as well as present 
students of the institution. 


A concert of English, Scotch, and Irish ballads 
will be given in the Crystal Palace this afternoon 
(the 25th), with Miss Edith Wynne, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Signor Foli as chief singers. 


A yew biography of Schubert, by Herr Reiss- 
mann, has been published in Berlin, as a comple- 
ment to the work by Herr Kreissle. Like its 
predecessor, it is, it is said, an attempt to create an 
idealistic portrait of the great song-writer, in place 
of the realistic one which old Viennese professors 
and amateurs supply. 


Tue Milan Trovatore supplies a list of twenty- 
one new operas, produced at various theatres in 
Italy during the first six months of this year by 
Italian composers, amongst whom are the names 
of Petrella (‘Bianca Orsini’), Ponchielli (‘I 
Lituani’ ), Lauri Rossi (‘La Contessa di Mons’ ), 
Palumbo (‘Maria Stuart’). The musicians, not 
Italians, who have written for the Italian stage 
were, Gomes (‘Salvator Rosa’), Bonawitz (‘La 
Sposa di Messina’), Obiols (‘ Editta di Belcour’ ), 


| the present conditions of atmosphere. 





Reparaz (‘La Rinnegata’), Pedrell (‘L’ Ultimo 
Abenceraggio’). Signor Braga’s ‘ Caligola’ was 
produced in Lisbon, and Signor Lovati-Cazzu- 
lani’s ‘Bianca Capello’ was brought out in 
Valencia (Spain). The foreign works given in 
Italy were Glinka’s ‘La Vita per lo Czar, and 
Herr Wagner's ‘Rienzi.’ There does not appear 
to be a chance of vitality for a single one of these 
works in Italy. 

Tue death, in Berlin, of Herr Franz Bendel, 
a pianist and composer of great ability, at the age 
of forty-one years, is announced. 

Mapame Pavuine Lucca has passed through 
Paris, on her return from America, on her way to 
Interlaken (Switzerland). 

Mr. R. F. Harvey, a pianist and composer, 
from Dublin, gave what he termed a “ Musical and 
Literary Afternoon” in the Store Street Concert 
Hall, last Saturday. He is a disciple of the 
fantasia school, and we prefer his playing to his 
“ Conversational Lecture” on the National Music 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

A Rumour is current that the fine band of the 
Paris Conservatoire Concerts will come to London 
to give a few concerts in the winter. 








DRAMA 
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THE WEEK. 


QUEEN’s.—‘ Nos Intimes,’ Comédie, en Quatre Actes. Par 
Victorien Sardou. 

Roya.Lty.—‘ Masks and Faces,’ Comedy, in Two Acts, By 
Charles Reade and Tom Taylor. 


To the unwonted fierceness of summer heats 
must be attributed the fact that a change of 
programme was so soon demanded at the 
Queen’s Theatre, and that ‘Nos Intimes’ 
proved little more attractive than ‘ L’Oncle 
Sam.’ Both pieces were acted with talent and 
ensemble, and the interest of both is sufficient, 
under circumstances less exceptional, to win a 
large amount of patronage. Those, however, 
who grudge that performances so commendable 
should meet a discouraging reception, must 
remember that fashion itself can scarcely 
induce people to remain in theatres under 
‘ Nos 
Intimes’ has always been a favourite in 
England, having been frequently given both in 
English and in French. It was one of the pieces 
selected by the Vaudeville company on their 
first visit to England, when the troupe, in 
addition to most of its present members, 
counted such excellent actors as M. Brindeau 
and M. Delannoy. The present performance, 
in spite of the loss of these eminent artists, 
is scarcely inferior to that previously given. In 
the part of Marécat, formerly played by M. 
Delannoy, M. Saint-Germain displayed consi- 
derable talent. The selfishness and presump- 
tion of Marécat were less sublimely uncon- 
scious in his exposition, but scarcely less 
humorous. Tholosan, the homeopathic 
doctor, was not a favourite part with M. 
Brindeau, and the interpretation of the cha- 
racter by M. Goudry, though it wanted 
repose, came little behind that given by 
his more celebrated predecessor. In Benja- 
mine, the juvenile heroine, the grace and 
talents of Mdlle. Massin were of high service ; 
and Mdlle. Lovely rendered the disagreeable 
character of Madame Vigneux as amusing as 
so unsympathetic a part can become. Madame 
Fargueil repeated, as Cécile, an interpretation 
which is one of the most finished and artistic 
upon the modern stage. Her presentation of 
the contest between affection unconsciously 
developed and an instinctive love for purity 
and virtue, is singularly fine and subtle, and 
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marked by many admirable traits. Her tem- 
porary yielding is due to a complete surprise 
of the imagination and the heart, and her impe- 
tuous recoil from the thing she has so nearly 
become is profoundly dramatic. Whether 
such studies are beneficial to contemplate is 
open to question. The morality of the lesson 
is, however, indisputable. M. Train dis- 
played remarkable passion in the disagreeable 
character of Maurice. He is now, probably, 
the best young lover upon the stage. M. 
Parade resumed his original character of Caus- 
sade. He is always unequalled in the display 
of aplomb. His acting in the closing scenes, 
however, showed pathos equally remarkable 
and unforced. Each part in the presentation 
was well sustained, and the general performance 
was admirably competent. 

For the close of the season at the Royalty, 
Miss Hodson revived the well-known comedy, 
by Messrs. Reade ard Taylor, of ‘Masks and 
Faces.’ In this she supported the part of the 
heroine, Peg Woffington. Miss Hodson wants 
the variety of style which such a part exacts, 
and gives one side of the character well while 
she leaves another scarcely suggested. Demure- 
ness and humour with a touch of pathos are 
quite within Miss Hodson’s reach. She is 
much happier in these than in the presentation 
of animal spirits. Her progress in her pro- 
fession is marked, however, and is evinced by 
the present performance. Mr. Webster took 
his original part of Triplet. In spite of the 
slips of memory, no longer wholly trustworthy, 
his performance was clever and artistic. Other 
characters were indifferently supported by the 
company. 








Dramatic Gossip. 

Tue last nights of the season are announced at 
the Haymarket, Olympic, Strand, Prince of Wales’s, 
Opéra Comique, and Court Theatres. These houses, 
with those already closed, or sure shortly to be so, 
constitute more than three-fourths of the West- 
End theatres. The Gaiety and Globe, which are 
under the same management, and the Vaudeville 
will probably be alone left open for the residents 
in London during the late summer. 

Tue Strand Theatre will re-open with a comedy 
by Mr. H. J. Byron, entitled ‘Old Sailors.’ This 
indefatigable dramatist is also engaged upon a 
comedy for the re-opening of the Criterion, a drama 
for Mr. Emmett, the American actor, and a comic 
opera for the Alhambra. 

An “unedited comedy” of MM. Albert Caise 
and Félix Jahyer, produced with the title of ‘Un 
Homme de Ménage,’ serves as a prelude to ‘ La 
Fille de Madame Angot,’ at the Théatre des 
Batignolles. 

A MorniNG performance, for the benefit of the 
members of the French company recently acting at 
the Princess’s, was given at the Opéra Comique 
on Wednesday. The entertainment consisted of 
scenes from French and English plays recently 
given in London. 

Tne Charing Cross Theatre will re-open in Sep- 
tember, with a comedy by Mr. Burnand, in which 
Mr. J. S. Clarke will appear, and a burlesque by 
what is known in America as the “ Lydia Thomp. 
son troupe.” 


WE hear from Florence of the death of Madda- 
lena Pomatelli, once an actress of reputation, but 
better known as the mother of Madame Ristori. 
For many years past she has been a confirmed 
invalid. 

WE understand that Signor Salvini, the Italian 
actor, purposes shortly visiting England. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’S 
PUBLICATIONS 
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AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
8 vols. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 318. 6d. 


VICTOR HUGO’S New Novel, ‘NINETY- 


THREE.’ Translated by FRANK LEE BENEDICT and J. HAIN 
FRISWELL. (Now ready. 
“The wonderful and tempestuous genius of M. Victor Hugo has 
again found scope in a theme perhaps more suited to it than any on 
which it has been exercised since the masterpiece of ‘Les Misérables.’” 
Saturday Review 
“ Victor Hugo does not stand in need of pleading on ‘his behalf. He 
has obtained the —— Foca | io Europe.. His poetic sense of 
tenderness, beaut: and in ex- 
pression he is at ry present day waatvalle d To conclude, ‘ Ninety- 
three ’ is a representation of the civil war in La Vendée, performed by 
a company of types that are superbly inflated b the breath, of an 
eminent and humane poet, whose prose has the quality of song.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON THE SANDWICH ISLANDS, &. 
Square 8vo. cloth extra, price 12s. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, OREGON, and 
the SANDWICH ISLANDS. By CHARLES NORDHOFF, 
Author of ‘ California for Health, Pleasure, and Residence,’ &. 


NOTICE.—A NEW EDITION OF 


MOUNTAINEERING in the SIERRA 

EVADA. By CLARENCE KING. Two entirely New Maps 

ca now been added, and also a Chapter of fresh matter. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 68. 


NEW WORK ON _ THE RECENT RUSSIAN we ea BY 
THE ONLY EUROPEAN OR AMERICAN © * rr 
WHO HAS EVER ENTERED KHIV 


CAMPAIGNING on the OXUS. ‘and the 
FALL of KHIVA. y J. A. MAC GAHAN. With Map and 
numerous Tiesmolieun” Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 18s. 
k more freshly written, and with more ary neon matter, 
both general and personal, is seldom to be found.”— 
mM - personal adventures which he had are cavesiindie entertaining. 
.. We recommend most cordially Mr. Mac Gahan’s eek 





uy Plegranh. 
** Reads like some lost chapters of the ‘Thousand “a Ones i ~ 


“This book is the best and most readable account yet en of tthe 
\ distant lands and interesting events of which it treats.”—Daily News. 


NEW NOVELS, at all Libraries. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE GREAT GERMAN AUTHOR, 
BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 


WALDFRIED. Translated from the German. 
8 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
“ Of all Auerbach’s works ‘this is the purest, freshest, and healthiest, 
and the one in which one sees clearest the soul of the poet.”—Eztract 
Srom Review in the Augaburgh Aligemeine Zeitung. 


UNDER SEAL of CONFESSION. By 
AVERIL BEAUMONT, Author of ‘ Thornicroft’s Model.’ 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. 

“ But we are not going to describe the plot fully, because everybody 
who reads novels regularly (and not such persons only) should read 
* Under Seal of Confession.’ It is a very good book indeed.” 

Academy. 


“B,” an AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By E. Dyne 
FENTON, Author of ‘Sorties from “Gib” in Quest of Senga- 
Lag a Sentiment,’ ‘Eve's Daughters,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

8. 

“There is unmistakable power in this book.. 
a ao oor larly entertaining 
“This is an exception: y B00 novel...... singularly en n 
and even brilliant.”— Graphic. 4 ‘ 


ONE ONLY. 


extra, 21s. 
“* Who loved one only and who clave to her.” 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 
Six Shillings each. 
MRS. aegere LAST WORK.—CHEAP EDITION. 


INNOCENT: a Tale of Modern Life. 
Mrs. Cnr ANT. 8 Full-Page Illustrations. Small it Rvo. 
ry re 68. Uniform with BLACK MORE’S LORNA DOONE, 
6a.; CLARA VAUGHAN, ig 3 CEABO CK NOWELL, 6s.; Mrs. 

STOWE’S MY WIFE and I 


WORK: a Story of Experienee. By Louisa 
M. ALOCOTT. New Edition. Small post 8vo. cloth, 6s. Illustra- 
tions. Uniform with WILLIAM BLACK’S A DAUGHTER of 

E 6s.: IN LK ATTIRE, 63.; KILMENT” 68.; Dr. 

MAYO'S NEVER rT N, 68. 


MISTRESS JUDITH: a Cambridgeshire 
Story. By C. C. FRASER-TYTLER, grad of * Jasmine Leigh.’ 
ny Ta Cheaper Edition. In 1 vol. small post 8vo. cloth 
extra, 

e do not remember ever to have oe a story more perfect of its 


kind than ® * Mistress Judith.’ "—Atheneu 
BACKWARD GLANCES. Edited by the 
Small post 8vo. cloth 


Author of ‘ Episodes in an Obscure Life.’ 
extra, 58. 

- Prettily written.....The book is very nice reading for girls, delicate 
without being mawkish ; and as to some = its characters, evidently, 
we should say, drawn from life.”"—A 


The NARRATIVE of EDWARD CREWE: 
—— Fer agra gt and Experiences in New Zealand. Small 
” yp tant book. ”_ Atheneum. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR 0) OF ‘MARIAN,’ 
JOHN'S WIFE: a Story of Life in South 


Australia. By MAUDE JEANE FRANC, Author of ‘ Marian ; 
or, the . an of Some One’s Home,’ &c. Small post 8vo. cloth 
extra, 48. 


A STRANGE | FRIENDSHIP: a Story of 
New Zea! VANS. Small post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

“This caihatis 4 ‘srttetionliy- told story will bring its author 
forward as a candidate for the literary laurel. We presume the writer 
to be a lady, and we congratulate her heartily upon a genuine yl 

our. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low & SEARLE, 


al 





. originality and 


2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth 





By 


“ 








Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHER 





MR. SWINBURNE’S WORKs, 


BOTHWELL: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d, 
ATALANTA in CALYDON. Feap. 8vo. 68. 
CHASTELARD: a Tragedy. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 
POEMS and BALLADS. Feap. 8vo. 98. 
NOTES on ‘POEMS and BALLADS,’ and on REVIEWS, 
The QUEEN MOTHER and ROSAMOND. Feap. 8vo, 5¢, 
A SONG of ITALY. Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 
WILLIAM BLAKE: a Critical Essa: De 

Paintings, Coloured by Hand, after the Dravings by Blane 4 
SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. Post 8vo, 108. 6d. 
UNDER the MICROSCOPE. Post 8vo. 28. 6d. 
ODE on PROCLAMATION of FRENCH REPUBLIC, 89, 


8Y0, 1, 





Crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 4s. 6d. 
THE TRUE HISTORY OF 


JOSHUA DAVIDSON 


CHRISTIAN AND COMMUNIST. 
By E. LYNN LINTON. 
The Sixth Edition, with a New Preface. 


POPULAR ILLUSTRATED BOO 


at 78. 6d.—A Selection from our FULL Ay Can 
LOGUE, a Copy of which will be sent free for a S' 

AMERICAN WAR: MATT. MORGAN’S CARTOONS. Ato, 
ARTEMUS WARD'S WORKS, complete. Portrait and Fac-simil. 

ASSH ETON a Pa REMINISCENCES of. Coloured II) j 
BecHS STEIN’S FE Y AS SEVEN. Richter’s 98 Pictures, 
BOCCACCILO. The. DEC AMERON. ag tend Steel Plates, 
BOOKSELLERS, A HISTORY OP, by Curwen. Portralte & Ii 
BRET HARTE’S WORKS complete. Illustrated. 
CLUBS AND CLUB LIFE IN LONDON. 40 Hlustrations, 
COLMAN’S BROAD GRINS. rena a by Ay == 

lates and Woo 
















ae COMIC ges ACK. 
Complete in 2 vols. 78. 6d. each. 

CUSSANS? HANDBOOK OF HERALDRY. 350 Hive 

ENGLISH MAN’S H “~ SE, by R 600 I 

FOOL'S PARADISE. 





OUGHT, Emblematic gilt ine 


2 jhank’s P} 
ALLS SKETCHES OF IRISH CHARACTE R. sted Pee” 
’ G CARDS. 


HUGARTH’S WORKS, complete. W ith Text by] a Nichol 
160 Plates, reduced | ih ae simile of the originals. 
DKOLLS of the WEST of ENGLAN 





, FA 


Jt 


ve ral a nk. 
NDON. Cruikshank’s coloured Plates. The Books 
LONGFELLOW'S PR PROSE WORKS, complete. With Illustrati 

v Va re : 
MARK TWAIN’S C MOICE WORKS. _ Portrait and Illustration, —_ 
NAPOLEON III... from CARICATURES. Fully aes ustrated, <] 
PS OES RS ATOR MRSS au tiaras 

4 NTC 00 Illustrat . 

POE’S WORKS. Poems, Essays, and Stories. Illustra jon Pi ED 


RABELAIS, with Doré’s Illustrations. Complete Tanaationg 
Phiz’s 60 Illustrations. 


THES ODORE HOOK’S HUMOROUS hades: rap ortraite, Views i 

WONDERFUL CHARACTERS. 61 curious Plates. 

WRIGHT'S CARICATURE HISTURY OF THE GEORGES, sa 
Plates by Fairholt, and 400 Woodcuts. 


ENGLISH SURNAMES: the 
Sources and Significations. By CHARLES WAREING 
.A. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 9s. 
“He has furnished a valuable contribution to er  Hpeeatane of 
names, and we hope to hear more of him in this 








mes, April = 1.9 
ponte —L. 
ficial 


* The Chapters ke e arranged pag he followin 
tisal or Persmasl 
4. Occupative Surnames; 5. pte 5. oo or ae 


SHERIDAN’S (RICHARD BRIN 


LEY) COMPLETE WORKS, with Life and Anecdotes. 
ing his Dramatic Writings, printed from the p Oriainel Editions, 
Works in Prose and Poetry, Translations, Speeches, Jokes, 
&c.; with a Collection of Sheridaniana. Crown 8vo. cloth 
~~ beautifully executed Portraits and Scenes from his 
8. 


POSTHUMOUS WORK BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


JERROLD’S (DOUGLAS) The B 
BER’S CHAIR, and other Stories, now for the first time 
lished. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by his Son, Bi 

CHARD JERROLD. Crown 8vo. with Steel Plate Portrait 
his Bust, ered by W. H. Mote, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


GEORGE CHAPMAN’S PLAYS, co 


lete, from the Original Quartos, including those Plays in 
e was ) oaly partly concerned. RICHAR. HEA 
SHEPHERD. Crown 8vo. cloth oo ae with Portrait. 


ae POETRY. 


HORNE’S (R. H.) ORION: an Epic Poem. Tenth Edition. 7%. 
MARSTON’S (PHILIP B.) SONG-TIDE, &. Second Edition. % 
O’SHAUGHNESSY’S LAYS of FRANCE. Second Edition. 1 

USIC and M oom LIGHT. 78. 6d. 
EPIO of WOMEN 


MUSES of MAYFAIR: Vers de Socié 
of the Nineteenth Century. 
ing, Swinburne, Rovset, austin Dobson, "Sean I 
Locker, Ingoldsby, H arene odor, Hen 
and many others. Edite 7H. CHOLMONDELEY- P. SN 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, ‘ile, edges, 78. 
“We have found much in the volume that was full of 
reminiscence.”— Examiner. - 
” os from Mr. Locker’s ‘ Lyra Ele legantiarum ’ in being 
miperary work on both sides of the Atlantic.” 
the. collection is a very good one, and the book will doubtless 
very welcome.”—Caurt Circular. 


CELEBRATED CLAIMANTS 
Ancient and Modern. Being the Histories of all the most 
brated Pretenders and Claimants from Perkin Warbeck to 
Orton. Feap. 8vo. 350 pages, illustrated boards, p! 


THE RUMP PARLIAMENT. 


RUMP (The); or, an Exact Collectid 


of the choicest Sueno and Songs relating to the late Times 
continued by the most eminent Wits, from Anno 16:9 to - 
Facsimile Keprint < the rare Original Edition (London, 
with F and d Title-page. 2 vols. large fos» 
antique boards, 178. 6d.; or large-paper copies, 308. 
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SHERS ir. FARRAR’S LIFE of CHRIST.—The whole of the FOURTH EDITION, published on the 10th instant, 





RES. having now been exhausted, a FIFTH EDITION has been put to press, and will be ready on Monday, 
July 27th. ‘a 

SWS. 8y0, 

_ Ready July 27th, the FIFTH EDITION, 

"Blake a 


In 2 vols, price 24s. of 


os THE LIFE OF CHRIST, 


me) Y, BY THE 


Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D. F.RBS., 


— Master of Marlborough College, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
BOO 
CATED CAM, 
mp. 


NS. dto, CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, Ludgate-hill, London; Paris, and New York. 





— On July 27th will be published, PART I. price 6d. of 


ates and Woo 


stan CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED BUNYAN. 
age THE MOST BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION EVER PUBLISHED. 


snd and Nichoid 
of ENGLAY: 
a “7. Bookseller says:—‘ Messrs, Cassell, Petter & Galpin are about to re-issue their ILLUSTRATED Edition of BUNYAN;; a truer and 
Laaliadle more noble monument to the author’s memory than anything yet erected in stone or metal, Most of the large pictures are by 
Pine SELOUS, than whom no artist has more truly interpreted the dreams of the dreamer. IN BEAUTY AND OHEAPNESS THIS 
miei § EDITION HAS NEVER BEEN SURPASSED.” 


anslations, 


Portraits. 
24 Illustrations, 
3 coloured Piste 
traits, Views, tg 


EORGES, Sq 





Now ready, Coloured boards, 3s.; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


THE HOLIDAY VOLUME OF LITTLE FOLKS. 
—— ( VoL. VIL.) 


dial Smmpontaining Two complete Serial Stories, 68 Short Stories, 14 Little Folks’ Prize Letters, 58 Pieces of Poetry, 


N icknames, , 


__BRING 26 Readings for Sunday Afternoons, and a host of Riddles, Proverbs, Mazes, and Pastimes for Little Folks. 
inal Editions, b 
nv. loth 


from hit * VOLUMES I., II., III., IV., V. and VI. of LITTLE FOLKS, price 3s. each, coloured boards, or 5s. cloth gilt, gilt edges, 






















1S: thei 


REING BARDS 





SRROLD. contain over 2,000 PICTURES. Each Volume contains lots of Stories for Boys, Stories for Girls, and Stories for the Little Ones ; 
he BAR Large and Small Pictures, Picture Puzzles, Poetry, Anecdotes, Readings for Little Folks on Sunday Afternoons, Riddles and Proverbs, 
i on n Little Folks’ Own Letters, and every other attraction for Young People. 

ate Portrait ftv 

oll The complete set of Sia Volumes, strongly and uniformly bound in cloth, lettered, ONE GUINEA. 

, com 





e Plays in wi 
HARD HBAM 


sic Now publishing, in SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS, 


ae THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 





ond Edition. % 

Edition. 1% 

, 78.64. 

sauna Part 4, containing Portrait in Colours and Memoir of the Right Hon. THE EARL OF DERBY. [Ready July 27. 
mn, Jean Loge 

GEG NOW READY, 

8 full of pe Part 3, containing Portrait in Colours and Memoir of the Right Hon. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 

sohepe Part 2, containing Portrait in Oolours and Memoir of the Right Hon. B. DISRAELI, M.P. 


ANTS Part 1, containing Portrait in Qolours and Memoir of the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 








all the most 

W arbeck to Art 

price 28. ‘ a 
% A remarkably striking likeness of Mr. Disraeli, and by far the best account | “We gladly receive with warm praises Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin’s 

Collectiog “* "eer and estimate of his genius we have seen in so small a compass.” ‘National Portrait Gallery’ of eminent Englishmen. There is now a rage for 

he Inte ay “An admirable likeness of Mr. Gladstone.” —Guardian. Standard. portraits, and these excellent likenesses, printed in Colours, will correct any false 

4 <— “A fine portrait of Mr. Bright.”—Liverpool Daily Post. | ideas gathered from the exaggerations of the comic artist.” — Publishers’ Circular. 


adilly, W. 





CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, Ludgate-hill, London; Paris, and New York. 
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NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF THE WALLBRIDGE 
MISCELLANIES. 
Just published, crown 8vo. 260 pages, cloth, bevelled edges, price 5. 
E WALLBRIDGE MISCELLANIES: Tales, 
Ske' Essays. &c. By ARTHUR WALLBRIDGE. In- 
feiss Torrington Hall’ and ‘The Council of Four: a Game at 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





Just published, 4to. price 24s. 
STEOLOGIA AVIUM;; or, a Sketch of the 


Osteology of Birds. By T. C. EYTON, Esq., F.G.S. F.L.S. 
SUPPLEMENT II. Part II. 20 Plates, 4to. 248. 


By the same Author, 


OSTEOLOGIA AVIUM; or, a Sketch of the 
Osteology of Birds. By T. C. EXTON, Esq. 250 pp. Text and 116 
Plates. 2" 2 vols. 4to cloth, 72. 


SUPPLEMENT, 18 Plates, 4to. cloth, 10s. 
SUPPLEMENT II. Part I. 20 Plates, 4to. 24s. 


A SYNOPSIS of the ANATIDA, 

TRIBE. By T. C. EYTON, Esq. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

LIST of PLATES of SKELETONS of BIRDS that have been pub- 
fished. 6d. 











or DUCK 





te, 14. Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 


Williams & No’ 
erick-street, Edinburgh. 


and 20, South F 





On Monday next, 


OW to TELL the PARTS of SPEECH ; or, 
Lessons in English Grammar. Bythe Rev. EDWIN A 
Master of the City of London School. In 4 





ABBOTT, 
8vo. price 2s. in cloth. 


Also, a Tenth Thousand of 


OW to WRITE CLEARLY: Rules and 
Exercises on English Composition. By oo Rev. EDWIN A 
ABBOTT, D.D. In small 8vo. price 1s. 6d. in cloth 





And a Fifth Thousand of 


[Am PROSE through ENGLISH IDIOMS: 
and Exercises in Latin Prose Composition. By the Rev. 
EDWIN A. ABBOTT, D.D. In 18mo. price 2s. 6d. in cloth. 





And a Seventh Thousand of 


INGLISH LESSONS for ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
By the Rev. EDWIN A, ABBOTT, D.D., and J. B. SEELEY, 


Seeley, Jackson & Halliday, 54, Fleet-street. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


—.~—— 


HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK. 33. 6d. 
HOLLAND, BELGIUM, and the 
RHINE to MAYENOE. 63. 


NORTH GERMANY, and the 
RHINE to SWITZERLAND. 


SWITZERLAND and the ALPS. 
98. 

SOUTH GERMANY and the 
TYROL, 10s. 

FRANCE and the PYRENEES. 
128, 





























PARIS and its ENVIRONS. 
3s. 6d. 
PLAN of PARIS. 3s. 6d. 


CORSICA and SARDINIA. 
ALGERIA. 6s. 
ae ITALY and VENICE. 


CENTRAL ITALY and FLO- 
RENCE. 10s. 


ROME and its ENVIRONS. 10s. 
ore ITALY and NAPLES. 


PORTUGAL and LISBON. 93s. 


4s. 


Lee 


— SPAIN and ANDALUSIA. 
2 vols. 248. 
— ———— RUSSIA and FINLAND. lbs. 
— NORWAY. 6s. 
SYRIA and PALESTINE. 2 vols. 
248, 


MAP of PALESTINE. 12s. 
BOMBAY and MADRAS. 2 vols. 











128. each. 
—_——_ EGYPT and the NILE. 15s. 
— TURKEY and CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE. 15s. 
—— -—- GREECE and IONIAN I5- 
LANDS. 158. 














JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 








THE ROYAL AQUARIUM 
SUMMER AND WINTER GARDEN SOCIED 
(LIMITED). 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867, by which the liability of the Shareholders is limi, 
to the amount of their Shares. 












Capital £200,000, in 40,000 Shares of £5 each, payable as follows: £1 on Application #% 
£1 on Allotment; balance by Calls of £1 at intervals of not less than two months, 








COUNCIL OF FELLOWS. 
The Hon. F. Walpole, M.P. 


The Marquis of Anglesey. 

Sir George Wombwell, Bart. 
Arthur Sullivan, Esq. 

Colonel Farquharson, Invercauld. 
The Ear! of March, M.P. 
Captain Little. 

R. Planché, Esq. 


Roger Eykyn 


Major-General 
J. B. Buckstone, 

Prince Batthyan . 
ougias Straight, 

A. E. Sothern, Es a 


ag! Savile, Esq. 
Hi.S.H 


the Prince of Sen. G.C.B. R.N. Hermann Vezin, 


H. E. Ormerod, Esq. 
The Earl of As\niad, J. 
The Earl of Clonmel. 
Francis Knollys, Esq. 


sq. 
Edward J. Siieeen: Esq. 
Sir Julius Benedict. 
Charles Santley, Esq. 
Sir William Forgusscn., 


Henry Labouchere, Esq. 
Es: 







The Earl of Clarendon. 
John Hare, Esq. 

Colonel Fraser, V.C. 

Colonel Reilly, C.B. 

8. B. Bancroft, Esq. 

Sir William Call, Bart. 
Colonel Tyrwhit t, C.B. 

The Earl of Westmoreland, C.B, 
L. Toole, Esq. 


Bart. 
Wemyss. 


w. Rebertecn, Esq. 
Colonel Dudley Carleton. 
C. J. Mathews, Esq. 


Lord De Lisle pane Dudl Viscount Dupplin. Sir Fred Jobnitone,F Bart., M.P. 
General Cotto The Earl of | uamees Colonel Du Plat, 

Sir John _. F.S. J. Byron, Esq. George Payne, — 

Sir Archibald Little, K. xh B. W. S. Gilbert, Esq. FP. A. Marshall, Ee 


John Hollingshead, Esq. 

Sir Richard King, Bart. 

Major-Gen. Stodart Brownrigg, C. B. 
Hon. E C., Curzon. 

Sir Charles Legard, Bart., M.P. 
The Duke of Newcastle. 

Serjeant Ballantine. 

Baron Ferdinand Rothschild. 


| 
| 
a: 
Colonel N aoler Sturt. | Lord Carington. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Viscount Downe. 
| 
| 


Lionel Lawson, 
Viscount Macduff, 


Lord Kilmarnock. 
Sir Samuel Hayes, Bart. 


Horace Farquhar, Esq. 
Henry Irving, Esq. 


. urna ° 
Gerard Sturt, beqe M.P. 
Lord Londesborough. 





A Chinery, Esq 


ff ALP. ir Williaea Gotdon Gacamaing art 
Lord Talbot de Malahide. | ordon Ca 


EXEOUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


HENRY LABOUCHERE, Esq 

The Right Honourable LORD “CARINGTON. 
GENERAL COTTON. 

COLONEL FARQUHARSON, Invercauld. 





The Right Honourable LORD LONDESBOROUGH. 
W. W. ROBERTSON, Esq. 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN, Esq. 


Bankers. 
The UNION BANK OF LONDON, 2, Princes-street, Mansion House, E.C., and 66, Charing Cross, S.W 


Solicitors, 
Messrs. PAWLE & FEARON, New Inn, Strand, W.C. 


Secretary pro tem. 
JOHN DANIEL MASSEY, Esq. 


Temporary Offices. 
24, GRESHAM-STREET, E.C. 





Should no Allotment be made, the Deposits will be returned in full; and should a smaller number of Shares be allotted than those applied fey 
the balance of the sum deposited will be appropriated towards the sum payable on allotment. 
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PROSPECTUS. 


| its central and unrivalled position in the metropolis, wiil prove 


The object of the Society is to provide, in the heart of London, an 
| medium of a safe and profitable investment, and that the Shares of 


AQUARIUM and SUMMER and WINTER GARDEN, and in con- 
ne xion therewith, to afford facilities generally for the promotion and 
encouragement of Artistic, Scientific, and Musical Tastes. 

A Freehold site has been procured which may fairly be termed 
unrivalled, facing as it does the Houses of Parliament and West- 
minster Abbey, and being within a few minutes’ walk of Charing 


| institutions. 


Cross, St. James’s-street, Piccadilly, and the St. James’s Park and | 


Westminster Bridge Stations of the Metropolitan District Railway, 
and lying between the new Government Offices and Victoria-street. 

The Council of Fellows eomprises names well known in the Scien- 
tific, Artistic, Financial, and Fashionable world. Their names are a 
guarantee that the undertaking will be carried out on sound principles, 
and that the ROYAL AQUARIUM and SUMMER and WINTER 
GARDEN will become one of the most fashionable resorts in the 
metropolis. 

The centre or main transept of the building will be constructed 


| be opened for tie use of visitors. 


principally of glass, forming a large CONSERVATORY and PRO- | 


MENADE surrounded by galleries. In this a Concert will be held 
every afternoon and evening. The Band will :ank second to none in 


the world. Special Concerts (Vocal and Instrumental) will be held | 


every Saturday, at which the most eminent and favourite Artistes will 
appear. Performances of an attractive and varied character will also 
take place on stated days; at Christmas an Entertainment will be 
provided specially acceptable to children and families. 

The AQUARIUM will be a special feature and novelty, being the 
first of its kind established in London; and no pains will be spared 
to render it at once the most complete and instructive Aquarium in 
the world; the experience already gained in the construction and 


management of the Brighton, Crystal Palace,and Manchester Aquaria | 


will be fully utilized, and prove highly advantageous in the comple- 
tion of the present enterprise. 


It may be specially noted that the | 


Marive Aquarium has of late years proved one of the most attractive | 


places of resort for all classes of society. 


Similar institutions in the larger Continental Capitals have in- | 


variably proved a monetary success ; whilst the Brighton and Crystal 
Palace Aquaria—both of which return good paying dividends—may 
be specially pointed to as very successful instances of a like enterprise 
in this country. The 10l. Shares of the Brighton Aquarium now stands 
at a premium of 30 per cent. 

It is confidently anticipated that this enterprise, favoured as it is by 





Society will command a higher value than those of similar su 
In addition, the Society will always possess a sul 
security in the Freehold Land, a property that will materially 
crease in value every year. 

In connexion with the main building there will be rooms 
Private Concerts and for the delivery of Popular Lectures on 
pertaining to Scienee and Art, and other subjects of Public In 
The Hall will be so arranged that Artistic, Literary and Pri 
Societies can engage it for the purposes of Meetings, Conversazi 
&c., &c. A Reading and Writing Room, as well as a Library, will 


Throughout the season Flower-Shows, Fétes, &c. will be org 
in the Central Hall, which will be peculiarly well adapted for 
purposes. A Picture and Fine-Art Gallery will also be opened; 
to this department offers on loan from most influential qu 
already been made, 

By arrangement with the Metropolitan and District Le 
Tickets will be issued Reduced Fares to the ROYAL AQUABI 
and SUMMER and WINTER GARDEN. Omnibuses and o 
means of conv¢yance from all quarters pass the doors. 


The Concert Rooms, Lecture Halls, and the Restaurant Departing 
will be available for letting, and from this source alone it is anti 
pated that a good dividend on the capital invested will accrue. 


The only contract entered into is dated the llth day of July, 
and is made between W. W. Rozerrson, of the one part, al 
Daniet Massey, on behalf of the Society, of the other part. 


The Memorandum and Articles of the Association, with the #4 
Contract, may be seen, and every information obtained, at the Ofiq 
of the Society. Forms of Application for Shares may be obtained 
the Secretary, Bankers, and Solicitors. 


Subscribers for Ten Shares will be entitled to nominate one 
admission, Subscribers for Twenty Shares will be entitled to nomid 
three life admissions on all occasions on which the building is op 
the Public. As the Committee, under the sanction and with o 
operation °f the Council, bave already under considers ation the om 
ization of some of the most exclusive and fashionable Fetes, 
Bazaars, and Conversaziones of the season of 1975, original applic 
for Shares will thus become entitled to advantages of exceptional 
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8vo. sewed, 1s. 


OMETS, and the NEW COMET of 1874. With 
plete Popular Account of all that is known of these Won- 
jertal Bodies, which are so great a perplexity to Science. 

London: W ‘illiam Tegg & Co. Pancras- lane, Cheapside. 









Pp. 1£0, cloth, 18., or 13 stamps, 


0G DISEASES TREATED by 

opaTHy. By JAMES MOORE, M. ROVS. 
es, Book enclosed, 208. Carriage free. 

HORSES, ILL and WELL: Momangaitte Treat- 


seases and Injuries. Same Aut Pp. 220, ¢ i, 
a , s stamps. A Chest of acne “Book enc! closed, 
e free. 


HOME. 
A Chest of 


CIET| 







_ dames | Epps & Co, 48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly. 
NEW CIVIL SERVICE CO-OPERATION, 
Limited -NOTICE.—The applications for the 5.000 Shares of a4 
b of the First Issue (Ordinary and ference) having been con- 
erably ia excess of the number to be allotted, the Directors, to meet 
r demand by persons desirous of being interested in th Company 
be reholders as well as. Purchasers, have decided on making a 
BEOOND ISSUE of 3.000 SHARES. Applications for which will be 
ived up to MONDAY. the 27th inst., at 10, Cornhill, by JOHN 
caisHOuM & CO, Limited, or at the London and Westminster 
Bank. T. RK. R. H. DRUMMOND-HAY, Lieut.-Col., Secretary. 


REIGN SERVICE SUPPLY COMPANY 
r° (LIMITED). 


IPSWICH BRANCH. 


any’s Branch Office is Opened This Day at 32, Brook-street, 
pari whet aplientions for Shares may be made and all particulars 





lers is limits 

















os Bacon & Connor 3 are the Bankers, Messrs. Jackaman & Sons 
he _— and Mr. W. Rayner the Secretary for the Ipswich 


The ¢ IPSWICH eat SUPPLY STORES will be opened 
Septem GDON-DAVIES, Managing Director. 
P chet Ome, a Threadneedle street London, 


nd, C.B, ly 20th, 1874. 





| OREIGN SERVICE. —_— COMPANY 


“ The NEWCASTLE-ON- one | Seon Supply Stores are Open 
irt., MP Daily at 13, West Grainger- ‘street. 


FOREIGN meres. eeUPrLY COMPANY 











COTTISH UNION IRSUBANOS COMPANY 
\) (FIRE and LIFE). Established 1924. y Royal 
Charter. Capital, 5.000,0001. Invested Funds, 1, 270,0008. 
Special Notice. tithe ‘next investigation and division of Laem _~ 
piace on Ist August, 1876, when five-sixths of the profits made 
he five years preceding fall to be divided among the Polly -lnolders 
entitled os participate. 
policies taken out before 1st of August, 1874, will rank for three 
full years at such division 
No. 37, Cornhill, London ; in ; Edinburgh and Dublin. 


ONEY, TIME, AND LIFE 
ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY OR DEATH. 
Provide against these Losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Against Accidents of all kinds. 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local its, 
6, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
FOR HOT WEATHER. 
J. NICOLL’S REGISTERED FROCK COAT, 
e of Thin Woollen Cloth, with Silk Lapels, 31s. 6d. 
H. J. NICOLL’S vs NEGLIGE JACKET, 
° ed, 158. 6d. 


H. J. NICOLL’ So ALPACA COAT, 


J. NICOLL’S 8 HOWERPROOF TWEED 
OVERCOATS, 208. and 21s. 

To be had only at H. J. NICOLL’S several Establishments at 114, 116, 

118, and 120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill, London; 10, Mosley- street, 

Manchester ; 50, Bold- street, Liverpool; and 39, New-street, 

















A HUNDRED-GUINEA PRESENTATION 
WATCH and CHAIN. 

A ONE HUNDRED-GUINEA WATCH and CHAIN, peostalh 
BHRONOMETER and 18-carat Hell ove eed “GO Sook hY iss 
HERALDIC SEAL, enclosed in a suitable Case. —_ 
, The wae om te ‘emblazoned with full ome A inscription, and 
forms & most useful present of intrinsic wort! man 
and is Guaranteed by the Maker, ses — — 

JOHN BENNETT, 65 and 64, Cheapside, London. 


(JENTLEMEN'S PORPOISE-HIDE Boots, 36s. ; 
Shooting substance, 398. Very Soft and very Durable. 
THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-street, W. 


ALLEN'S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS, 

ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BA@G. 

ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 

ALLEN’S REGISTERED ALBERT DESPATOH BOX. 
ALLEN'S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 articles for Omutinentad 


‘Tra 
37, West Strand, London. 
jy os kPa GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 











Sold by all Stationers throughout the World. 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- pplated 
with di bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. 

Prices, with 130 Illustrations, of all sizes and qualities, of Chubb’s 

Safes, Strong-room Doors, and Locks, sent free by CHUBB & SON, 

57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 











ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by Appointment to H.R.H 
the PRINCE of WALES. sends a CATALOGUE Gk GRATIS, post paid, 


Electro Plate | Tobie —— 

Britannia Metal Goods Baths and Toilet Wore 
Dish Covers Bedding and Bed Hangings 
Iron and Brass wy weed 


Hot-water Dishes wt 
Brie and ace 





Stoves and Fenders 
Marble Chimney-pieces 


























































Household S' - 0m Open D: 0 ik. Kitchen Ravges | Furniture 
P had nd 1,1 i, ‘and 19, gon rrr - ‘Venanieeaonss Lamps and Gaseliers Chimney and Pier Glasses 
bent N SERVICE SUPPLY COMPANY “Glocks, Candelabra” | Kitohen Utensils 
or, BROBEIG Gini? With Lists of f Prices, and Plans of the Thirty large Show Rooms 
mming, Bart at 39, Oxford: 1, 14, 2, 3, an + Korn an-street ; 4, 5, and 6, 
J ameem. Perry’s-place ; and 1, Newman- -yard, 
The UPPER BAKFR-STREET STORES, next door to the Metro- The cost of delivering Goods to the an of the United 
dlitan Railway Station (Baker- street), are ‘Open Daily for the con- Kingdom by —~ is trifling. WilLiaM s. 8. i RTON will always 
mience of Country © andR in the Neighbourhood. delivery at a small fixed ra’ 
‘BOROUGH. 
. REIGN ad = COMPANY FURNISH our HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
Lge dt ng T on MOEDER’S HIRE a erg com Cash prices; 
INVESTORS are informed aa ome areata are prepared to Allot = extra c’ useful Stock to select All goods 
mall Number of the New Shares at Par for the pa pu of 4 Illustrated Priced Catal = = Terms, P post free” m9 
Company.—Forms may be had free at the Chief Office, 20, Thread- and 350 250, Tottenham Court-road. Establis! 
street, London, or at any other Office of the Company. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomBaRD-sTREET TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Estadlished 1788. 
Prompt and Liberal 1 Settinmanie, CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA, 
GEORGE WM. LOVELL. 
Secretaries, | JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. LONDON-—Show-rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM-—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad-street. 
UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Chief Office—63, THREADNEEDLE-STREET, London. ASY CHAIRS AND SOFAS 
Branch Office—60, CHARING CROSS. 
‘those applied fey And at OXFORD-STREET, corner of Vere-street. HOWARD & SONS, Manufacturers, solicit Sa of their 
Established 1810. Stock, which is of the most varied descri 
Specially Low Rates of Premiums for Young Lives. 95, 26 and 27, BERNERS-STREET, 0X enn 7, London, wW., 
Division of Profits every Five Years. DECORATORS, 
h Bonuses, at the last Division, ¢ to Policies effected su juent to ‘ 
Midsummer, 185, averaged more than a Premium and a Third. PATENTEES OF 
eee Residence atooet, suhow 7 Premium, North of the WOOD TAPESTRY, PARQUET FLOORING AND CARPET, 
é, except in ina an apan. 
—_- undoubted. Copies of the a Acoomns eo on And Cabinet Makers by Steam Power. 
a ctuary. 
olis, wiil prove ORNE’S POMPEIAN DECORATIONS. 
tthe sure AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, —_ 
similar su FLEET-STREET, LONDON. ROBERT HORNE 
ossess a substan! ? 
<i motakvG | Eeasketee tice Dembe, re. are HOUSE DECORATOR and PAPER-HANGING 
Amount paid on Death to December last. £9,856,739 MANUFACTURER. 
“ill be rooms iq Yerms of Proposal, &c , will be sent on application at the Office. 41, GRACECHURCH-STREET, 
t D L 
coterie ue PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. we 
erary and Pri Established in 1797. ti His Maj f Italy. 
gs, Conversasioug 50.70, LOMBARD STREET, City, and 57, CHARING CROSS, Ry Spe Sapo © ie Rieuy Ge East Bee 
a Library, will yestminster, R E A T Ss A L E 
ary R. Beond. B Directors. or 
, P y R. Brand, Esq. Sir John Lubbock, Bart. M.P. 
will be orsesBDsarius E. Coope, Beq., M.P "ERS. CHINA, GLASS, EARTHENWARE, &c. 
adapted for @ifohn Coope Davis, Esq. John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 
so be opened; Menry Farquhar, Bsq. Benjamin Shaw TERMINATION of the LONDON SEASON, and Sale of the 
tial quarters bigetaries Emanuel el Goodhart, Esq, | Dudley Robert Smith, Eeq, jecumulated 8 
irkman Es Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. —_——_- 
: ery Lancelot £ Holland, ‘hea. 
District Rail Company offers This important Sale commenced July 13, and will continue till 
YAL AQU a COMPLETE SECURITY. Saturday, August Ist. Every description of 
nibuses and MODERATE RATESof Premium, with participation ir ve 74 DINNER, DESSERT, BREAKFAST, TEA, 


rs. rie cent. , of the Profits, such Profits being either «dded to the 
arant Departai@t Instat y, soplied in reduction of premium, or paid in cash, at the wa 
alone it is aut 


OW B. 
sat sens RATES without participation in Profits. 


LOANS 


1 day of July, 19 pimnerion wi with Life Assurance, on approved security, in sums of 
ne part, and Jo 













































her part a ANNUAL PREMIUM 

. uired for hited for the Assurance of 1002. for the Whole term of Life:— 
on, with a ~ al 
ined, at the Without With Without With 
nay be obtained a | ro Profits. Profits, Age. | Profits. Profits. 

’ 2 “au o |"ais 0 | 4 | a21810 |e 6 5 
nominate one » 1 = 6 1 ” 3 50 409 410 7 
ntitled to nomi 2 210 4 60 610 674 

lding is opel = aT — ~— 
i with the@u tty Insured party may, if he think proper, pay the whole amount 





Memium required on a Life Policy in a few years by increasing the 

erage according to a fixed table, r which he will have 
0 pa 

ile payable in the lifetime of the Aesured are granted with par- 

on in profits on the tontine principle. 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 





eration the om 
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and TOILET SERVICES, 
TABLE and ORNAMENTAL GLASS, 
will be placed in the Rooms daily for absolute Sale at 
IMMENSELY REDUCED PRICES. 


Entrance to the Sale Room at 204. Oxford-street, in which House all 
the Goods will be displayed. 


JOHN MORTLOCK, 
China, Glass, and Earthenware Manufacturer, 
203 and 204, OXFORD-STREET, and 
81, ORCHARD-STREET, PORTMAN-SQUARE. W. 


E LITERARY MACHINE, PATENTED, 
for holding a Book, Writing-desk, jenn, Meals, Umbrella, ao, 
» any position over a Bed, Sofa. ae Chair. 

Sea Beach. As used by Princess Lovise. at to ‘Students, 
Invalides, Artists, and Tourists. Admirably ada for = A 
most useful and elegant gift. Prices from 2ls. wings 1 
Bed Tables, 25s. Invalid Couches, Bed Rests, &c,— J. CARTER, 
6a, New Cavendish-street, Great Portland 












ONEYCOMB SPONGES.—These Sponges are 
well pee for the Bath, and are preferred by mer = oe the 
finer kind ; are Vv mosh lower in Dive - the fine 
ones. — METCRLFE. “BING as Ts Oxfordstreety We 
Toilet Brushmakers (by —- AP. RH. the Prince 


OLD CREAM SOAP.—PIESSE & LUBIN, 
Perfumery Factors, 2, New Bond street.—This SOAP being p: 
pared without t alkali renders it exceedingly mild; it can be used for 
the face with great advantage, as it does not make “the skin shine like 
the old-fashioned soaps. Wackets,1s. and 2s. Cold Cream of Roses 
fresh daily, in jars, 1s. each. 


> 





(proron ax, the Flower King.—“ Sweet issue of 
eet-smelling sire.”—Shakespeare. Price 2s. 6d. None 
genuine but by PIESSE & LUBLIN, 3, Bond-street, London. 


CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE ICE.— 
The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S opeteated ICE, —~ 
ze-Medal and New Dupler Be Re fitted with 
Water-Tanks % Om Filters, and all m improvements, can 
obtained only at the Sole Office, the WEN NHA AKE ICE COM- 
PANY, 125, Stran m (corner of Savoy-street). Illustrated 
Price-Liste free. 
OYAL ALBERT HALL— 
pe cam EXHIBITION OF FOREIGN WINES. 
The is Types of Ports end Ghereien, tn Batts ond Tt 
exhitited b fear = in No. 5 Vault, at LW x al Albert Hall, are 
direct from the Lodges of Moon. ILVA & COSENS, Vile ova 
Oporto), and eh the Le yp NS, Jerez de la itera 
Cadiz), and can by aay dent leman giving his Card to the 
alt. PPint tas be taken away on Payment. 


Attendant. 
HENRY eead, 2 18a, sa, Basinghall-street, E.O. 


GoME of the MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS 
the day recommend 
WATERS’ 8 QUININE WINE 
As the best Restorative for the Weak. 
Sold by all Grocers. 
WATERS & SON, 34, Eastcheap, E.C. 














EA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pr db THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 





te the appetite and aids diges 
UNRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND al 
Ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
And see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles and labels. 


Agents—CROSSE & | someny Sed I London, and sold by all 
Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
and CONDIMENTS. 
E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES. and CON ee 








tea 


observe that each AK prepared by id E f Lavanny — if * OY A WON bease bears the 
label used so many years, sigaed “ Hlisabeth 


AIR RESTORER.—Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. nh. 
LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER {ieee ne 

—- will restore in a few days Grey or prematurely t air to to 

Fe original Os a Ry We gt safety ont as ae by all 


tten! Name 
and address 2 moss fea = the Label, or it is not ae” 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, and ENERGY — 
PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC streng the 
Nerves, = the Blood, pi ee Appetite, and Goeskiy 
restores Ht Bottles, 4s. éd., lls., and 2%s.; carriage free, 66 stamps. 

re PEPPER. 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, ona all Chemists. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.— 
The best remedy for ACIDITY of ne STOMACH, ApARt: 
BpEn. HEADACHE . GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and the best 
ent for Delicate Ganetitations especially adapted >» 
LADIE , CHIL DREN, and INFANTS. 
DINNEFORD & CO. — New Bond-street, London ; 
and of all Chemists throughout the World. 


H4azvers Ss SA voce. —OLUTION. =the 
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THE “UNIQUE” DRY SHERRY. 














An Exquisitety Dry Pate SHerry.—lIt is light in colour, very soft and clean upon thg 
palate, free from heat, with a minimum of alcohol, and without acidity. A genuine and wholeson 
Wine, with great elegance. 

This Wine has been subjected to a SERIES OF THE MOST SEVERE ANALYS 
by the Professor of Chemistry at one of the large endowed London Hospitals; and although, f 


No. 


obvious reasons, we are not at liberty at present to publish his name, we have his full permission t ere 


print the subjoined Letter :— 


‘‘Messrs. H. R. WILLIAMS & CO., ‘CHEMICAL LABORATORY, * * * * HOSPITAL, 
WINE IMPORTERS. May 28th, 1874. 


‘¢ GENTLEMEN, 
“T have a great objection to give certificates as to the wholesomeness, or ctherwise, ; 
wines, nor would I do so on the present occasion, if I had not convinced myself of the character of th 
whole of the shipment of the Sherry called ‘Unico’ up to the present date. 


‘As you are aware,I have taken samples from each of the twelve bins, and I find such 
uniformity in the samples, that I can have no hesitation in pronouncing upon this particular Wine. 


“‘ As to the Analysis, you can refer your Customers to my Report, which you will understan 
is not, at present, for publication. It will be sufficient for me to state that the Sherry marke 
‘Unico’ is a very pleasant dry Wine, containing no cane Sugar, and a very small per-centage of th 
sugar of the grape. It is very free from acidity, both as regards free acid and cream of tartar. 


‘The Wine has a remarkably soft taste, and is free from heat; although a strong Wine, 


contains less alcohol than is generally met with, and that of a very high character. There is not immawn 


trace of amylic alcohol in it. The distillate from the Wine is, indeed, remarkably agreeable. 


‘“‘T consider you are right in asserting that a better Wine has never before been offered to 
public at so low a price. 
‘“‘ Faithfully yours, 


((#* * * & # #) 


We have only to add, that the Analysis can be seen on application, and that the Wine wi 
speak for itself. The Corks bear our own name, H. R. Witu1ams & Co., London, with the wo 
“ Unico” as our registered Trade Mark for this Wine. 





PER QR. CASK. PER HOGSHEAD. | PER BUTT. 


—_—__—_— PER DOZEN, 


H. RB. WILLIAMS & 00. 27 Gallons 54 Gallons 108 Gallons 
XERES EQUAL TO EQUAL TO 


‘ EQUAL TO 
fi in wet any qty Ses 13} Dozen, 27 Dozen, 54 Dozen, 
Ww than £18 15s Od. £36 15s. Od. £72 10s. Od. 
OR OR OR 
Quarter Cask, 27/9 per Doz.* | 27/3.per Doz.* | 26/10 per Dos" 
UNICO. 30) — —____—___ Par 
| 30/- 


| fale SS * If bottled by us a charge of 6d. per dozen will be added for Corks on the 
The Unique Dry Sherry. prices marked thus (*). 




















This Wine can be had, either in Wood or in Bottle, at the above prices, and will | 
delivered, carriage free, on receipt of cheque, to any Railway Station in the Kingdom. 





SOLE IMPORTERS—H. R. WILLIAMS & (CO., 
3, LIME-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher ”—at the Office, 90, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.O. 
Printed by Epwarp J. Francis, at “Tue Arnenecm Press,” No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E.0.; and Published by Joun Faanors, at No. 90, Wellington-street, Strand, W.0. 
Agents: for Scoranp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh ;—for Inz.anp, Mr. John Roberteon, Dublin.—Saturday, July 25, 1874, 
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